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- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


zy All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

zx‘ As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
gcriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x’y Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. . : ; 

xr Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 7 

x¢r Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us sight dollars, may nave a 

ifth co ratis for one year. ; 
: i> y enc are en with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
q> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢p Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

z¢> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x¢p Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

3p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

itr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- = - Par. 
Baltimore - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - Par. 

New York city - Par 

New York State - X per ct. dis. 
New England-_ - 6 0. 


New Jersey - - 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 


SEQ E 
Q 


Maryland - - do. 
Virginia - - do. 
Western Virginia - 114g do. 
Ohio - - - 24 do. 
Indiana - - - 24% = do. 
Kentucky - - 24% do. 
Tennessee - = - 3146 do. 
Michigan - - 3 do. 
Canada - = - - 5 do. 
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HOLCAND—ITS DRAINAGE AND AGRICULTURE. 


A late number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
tains an exceedingly interesting article upon the 
peculiarities of the agriculture of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the difficulties with which it has so suc- 
cessfully contended. No one can rise from the 
perusal of this article without yielding the tribute 
of admiration to the patience, the perseverance, 
the indomitable energy and vigilance, which have 
wrested a country from the waves, rolled back the 
ocean upon itself, ploughed up the floors upon 
which it had reposed for ages, and reaped golden 
harvests on plains far below the level of the 
mighty flood, dashing vainly against the enormous 
dikes which protect the harvesters from its over- 
flow. 

These labors of the Netherlanders—who have 
been compelled to create their own country, and 
to preserve it by a constant struggle with the 
waters—have justly excited the wonder of travel- 
lers for centuries. In reading the description of 
them on the present occasion, we were reminded 
of the laugh-provoking lines of Andrew Marvell, 
who, sturdy republican as he was, could not for- 
give Holland for offering protection to the exiled 
King. It is a fine piece of satirical painting; and 
bears the mark, as does anything which we have 
seen from the pen of Cromwell’s secretary and 
Milton’s friend, of unmistakeable genius: 


“Holland, that searce deserves the name of land, 
As but the offscouring of the British sand; 

And so much earth as was contributed 

By English sailors when they heaved the lead, 
Or what by the Ocean’s slow alluvion fell 

Of shipwreck’d cockle and the muscle shell; 

This undigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad, then, as miners who have found their ore, 
They with mad labor fished the land to shore. 
Thro did they rivet with gigantic piles 

‘Thorough the centre their new-catched miles; 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
While barking waves still bait the forced ground. 
Yet sti!l his claim the injured Ocean laid, 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played. 

A daily deluge over them does boil, 

The earth and water play at level-coyle; 

The fish oft-times the burghers dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest ; 

And oft the tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau 
Or as they over the new level y 

For pickled herring pickled heeren changed.” 


The great East and West Valley, lying be- 
tween Dutch Brabant on the south, and the high 
land of Utrecht and Guildres on the north, is 
covered by a network of streams and rivulets, 
canals and creeks, which partly retain and partly 
transmit the waters of the Rhine, rushing down 
from the Grison Alps, flowing 600 miles until it 
descends to the low country below Cleves, and 
there, dividing its muddy current into two 
streams, struggling slowly through the flats and 
moors ; and those of the Maese, sweeping down 
from the French border, where 

: “ Ardennes waves above them its green leaves,’ 
skirting the southern border of the great moor of 
Cleves, until the river loses itself in the Bies- 
bosch—an enormous marsh-land, formerly a lake, 
produced by one of the great river floods, but now 
nearly filled up, traversed and fretted over with 
the innumerable streams into which the river di- 
vides itself. These streams, loaded with mud 
often fill their own beds, and shift their channels, 
not only raising the general level of the valley, 
but extending their deposites into the sea, and 
forming the numerous islands and low coast line 
ofthe Netherlands. The rivers and the sea have 
combined: to create what is called the Low Coun- 
try; the rivers bringing down the spoils of their 
long journeys, while the sea gives its siliceous 
and calcareous skeletons of infusorial lite—and 
both forming a rich soil of alluvion, the fertility 
of which seems to defy the exhausting effects of 
incessant cultivation. 

_ The writer in the Edinburgh Review, after no- 
ticing at some length the formation and peculiar- 

ities of the soil of the Netherlands, presents the 
following appalling picture of the uncertain tenure 
by which the indefatigable Netherlander holds 
a oe miles.” 
Country is exposed to numberless ph 
ial acieate. he Waters of the rivers gnther 
pow m in floods, which the loftiest 


? 


thaw, dams up the stream, and the melted snows 
collect and burst for themselves a new channel. 
It is the tendency ago of the rivers, as we-have 
seen, to fill up their beds, so as after a time to be- 
come unable to vonvey to the sea with sufficient 
rapidity an unusual volume of water, which must 
therefore seek for itself a new an unusual outlet. 
Then the west, the northwest, and the southwest 
winds, both drive back the river itself, and urge 
into its mouth the waters of the German Ocean, 
by which the banks are overflowed, broken 
through, or, for considerable distances, entirely 
swept away. 

“ Nor are such accidents confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the river Along the coast, high downs 
generally exist; yet the sea occasionally makes 
large encroachments upon them, or forces itself 
entirely through them, and spreads terror and 
destruction over the inner land. The Zuyder 
Zee also is raised far above its usual level when 
the waters of the Atlantic pour into it, and, driven 
by the wind towards its eastern and southern 
shores, expend their fatal fury upon the costly 
sea-walls of unhappy Friesland. Thus, from the 
Dollart westward, round by the Zuyder Zee, on 
the inner shore of North Holland, along the main 
sea coast, among the mouths and channels of the 
river, and up its banks, even boyond the Bies- 
bosch and the upper Betuwe—the whole Dutch 
sea and river border is, more or less, at the mercy 
of the fluviatile or oceanic waters, and has, times 
without number, sunk before them. 


“The work of Beyer, of which the title is pre- 
fixed to the present article, contains a notice of 
the more remarkable recorded floods which have 
devastated the Netherlands from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to the great flood of 
1825. We have carefully gone over his long in- 
troductory chapter on this subject, and we find 
mention made of no less than 190 great floods oc- 
curring between the years 516 and 1925, besides 
numerous minor floods, which were attended with 
disastrous effects upon life and property. This 
gives, on an average for the last thirteen centu- 
ries, one severe inundation every seven years. Of 
course these floods have often been local; and 
hence, though much destruction was caused by 
each, yet a longer breathing time than seven years 
has generally been given, before a fearful deluge 
recurs in the same locality. In recent times, the 
years 1776, 1808, and 1825, are distinguished by 
the occurrence of great calamities over similarly 
extended areas. 

“ Of all the United Provinces, Friesland and 
Groningen have suffered, and continue to suffer, 
most from these floods. Exposed to the full rage 
of the north, northwest, and west winds, the wa- 
ters of the angry Atlantic and Polar seas rush 
towards these provinces, pour through the inlets 
of its barrier reef—the Helder, (Hels-deur—hell’s 
door,) the Vile, and the more northern gates— 
heap them up in the inland Zuyder Zee, burst or 
overtop its dykes, and spread themselves over the 
country, sometimes to the very borders of Hano- 
ver. Thousands of men and cattle perish, the 
gates of the barriers become widened, and the do- 
minion of the inland sea enlarged. 

“Thus, in 1230, a hundred thousand men per- 
ished, chiefly in Friesland. In 1277, the tract of 
land which now forms the Dollart was swallowed 
up. In 1287, the Zuyder Zee was enlarged, and 
eighty thousand persons destroyed, with cattle 
innumerable. In 1395, the passage between Vile- 
land and the Texel was greatly enlarged ; and in 
1399, that between the Texel and Wieringen so 
widened, that large ships could sail to Amster- 
dam. In 1470, twenty thousand men were swal- 
lowed up, nearly all in Friesland ; and in 1570 an 
equal number in that province alone. In the lat- 
ter year, the water rose six feet above the dykes, 
covered even higher parts of the country with 
seven feet of water, and in Groningen destroyed 
nine thousand men and seventy thousand cattle. 
In 1686, it rose eight feet above the dykes, de- 
stroyed six hundred houses, dug the dead out of 
their graves, and converted Friesland into one 
wide sea. The seventh Christmas flood, in 1717, 
caused still wider damage in these northern prov- 
inces—burst through most of the dykes—laid the 
town of Groningen several feet under water, and 
destroyed twelve thousand men, six thousand 
horses, and eighty thousand sheep and cattle. 


“Nor has the elemental struggle ceased—the 
storms still rise as high and rage as fierce as ever. 
Even the more improved and now loftier dykes 
fail to resist them ; and though millions of florins 
are annually expended in maintaining them, wake- 
fulness and fear still prevail, and frequent loss 
occurs. The danger to these coasts arises, not so 
much from the intensity of a single wind, so to 
speak, as from the successive attacks of alternate 
or changing winds. The waters which rush for- 
ward from the Atlantic, or from the Polar Sea, 
before a northwest wind, break strongly against 
the shores of Holland ; but they are deflected by 
these coasts, and escape towards the south, caus- 
ing comparatively little damage when the dykes 
are sound, unless they happen to accumulate so as 
entirely to overtop them. But if the wind has 
been blowing fiercely from the north or from the 
south, compelling the waters into the German 
Ocean, and, while the current is still strong in 
either of these directions, it chops suddenly round 
to the west, it then forces the accumulated wave 
towards the Dutch and Danish shores, occasions 
a tide of unusual height, dams back the rivers— 
the Scheldt, the Maese, the Elbe, and the Eyder— 
and overbears all human resistance. Or if, blow- 
ing first from the south, it wheels still further 
round, gathering up the waters as it were with 
one of those huge whirling sweeps which storms 
are now known to make, and then, coming stea- 
dily from the northwest, pours in the Atlantic 
and Polar tides to aid the already lofty swell— 
then North Holland and Friesland suffer; the 
Dollart, the Lauwer, and the Zuyder Seas swell 
up; and Amsterdam and all the Frisians tremble 
with dismay. 

“So with the inner country. The west wind, 
when of long continuance, drives the salt sea into 
the mouths of the Rhine and Maese, and their 
many armlets, and arrests at the same time the 
descending waters. Let the wind come in this 
direction, when the North Sea is already raised 
high by a storm from the north or south, and the 
more swollen tide, then meeting the river streams, 
wil! dam them back to a greater altitude, and 
pore burst or overtop the feebler or more humble 

ykes. 

“ But if, about the same time, Switzerland has 
been visited by a watery hurricane—and the 
Alps of the Grisons, or the ridges of the Taunus 
and the Siebengebirge, or the forest of the Ar- 
dennes—and the many feeders that join the Rhine 
and the Maese in their course, have, in conse- 
quence, sent down unusual supplies, and have 
thus, by land-freshes alone, lifted the surface of 
the river to the very lips as it were of the enclos- 
ing dykes; if, at such a moment as this, the unre- 
lenting sea-wind charges onward from the west— 
or if it does so when the shattered ice chokes 
up the channel, and the melting snows struggle 
against the oppo sing barrier—then sure destruc- 
tion awaits the dykes, and resistless floods force 
forward their certain way. 


“It is thus easy to understand how, upon the 
Rhine, and the Elbe, and the Neva, great epochal 
risings of the rivers at uncertain intervals come 
to be recorded. A fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is required to produce these remarka- 
ble disasters—a concurrence which can neither 
be foreseen nor controlled — which, according to 
our present knowledge, may happen to-morrow, 
or may be delayed till the birth of a new genera- 
tion. 

“ A still more rare union of causes is necessary 
to produce disasters of the severest kind in the 
northern and southern provinces at once—on the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee, and at the same 
time along the more inland banks of the river. 
Such was the case, however, in 1825, when a 
higher flood was experienced, wider in its range, 
and more destructive, than any other in modern 
times.” 

Of the vast extent and magnitude of the dykes 
and drainage of Holland, some idea may be form- 
ed from the fact that the foundations of sea-dykes 
are laid from 120 to 150 feet wide, and that they 
are cased externally with Norwegian stone. Roads 
Tun along their tops. The tracts drained by ar- 
tificial Processes are termed polders. These con- 
stitute a large proportion of the rich and culti- 
vated lands of the Low Countries. Nine thou- 
sand windmills are employed in the work of 
draining these tracts. ‘ 


“In forming an idea of the power which will be 
required to bail out the water 1 fre lake, or to 
maintain it in the state of a polder, three consider- 
ations are to be taken into account. First, the 
depth of water in the lake at its mean level, which 
will indicate the power necessarily to be kept in 
operation for a certain time, merely to the 
lake. Second, the average yearly fall ake at 
the spot, and the average yearly evaporation, the 
difference between which is the amount of water 
from heaven which is to be removed year’ 





a resist—or the break- 





ly by 
permanent pumpings, And, lastly, the quantity 





of spring or ooze water which is likely to make 
its way into the hollow land. 

“Six, eight, and ten feet, are mean depths of 
water which have frequently been removed from 
the surface of lands, now long empoldered and 
kept dry by machinery. In the Zuid plas, near 
Gouda, the pumping of which was begun in the 
summer of 1838, the mean depth of the water to 
be pumped out was 1334 feet, and the level of 
this water was eight and two fifths feet below 
that of high water in the Yssel. To this latter 
level the whole was raised into a high basin or 
reservior, that it might flow away on the opening 
of the sluice, as the water in the river fell—so 
that the thirteen feet of water being pumped out 
in the first instance to dry the bed, all the super- 
fluous rain and ooze water must subsequently con- 
tinue to be raised to a height of twenty-two feet. 
Such a height of lift is by no means uncommon in 
other parts of Holland. 

“ Though its frequent mists convey the impres- 
sion that the climate of the Netherlands is exces- 
sively moist, yet the annual fall of rain is by no 
means excessive. The mean deduced from the ob- 
servations of nearly a hundred years, is 25 and 
one tenth inches, while the mean annual evapora- 
tion amounts to 22 andssix tenths inches ; leaving 
oaly two inches of riin to be pumped from the pol- 
ders in the course of the year. To lift such a quan- 
tity of water from the land, would seem to demand 
no great outlay of power; but the rain falls most 
largely in winter, and the evaporation is greatest 
in summer. Occasional very heavy falls of rain 
also come down, which alone would for a length 
of time flood the land ; and it is of especial conse- 
quence that the surface should be laid dry early 
in spring, and should be kept long dry in the au- 
tumn and early winter. All these circumstances 
demand the provision of a much greater amount 
of mechanical power, than, from a mere compari- 
son of the average annual fall and evaporation, 
might be considered necessary. 

“ The spring or ooze water varies with the na- 
ture of the soil, with the substance and construc- 
tion of the dykes, with the proximity of high 
canals and rivers, and with the age of the polder 
itself. Therefore, no correct estimate can be made 
of it from purely theoretical considerations. Ex- 
perience must be the main guide in ascertaining 
the increase of power which different localities 
may from this cause require. The average result 
of experience, in reference to the rain and ooze 
taken together, is, that all the water which is to 
be removed from 1,500 acres of land, may be lifted 
one ell (3.28 feet) by one first-rate windmill; or 
that, if steam be employed, one horse-power is 
equal to lift, one ell high, all the natural water 
from 300 acres of land. (Simons, p. 25,) Once, 
therefore, erect the dykes, canals, reservoirs, 
sluices, and pumps—thus clear the land of wa- 
ter—and to keep it dry afterwards does not ap- 
pear to be a very herculean task. 

“But the height to which the water is to be 
lifted must be taken into account ; and on this in- 
deed the question of probable profit or loss, in all 
draining speculations, especially turns. If the 
water, as in the Zuid plas, has to be lifted nearly 
seven ells, or twenty-two feet, then every 300 
acres will require the employment of seven horses’ 
power to keep it dry; and the annual minimum 
profit from the drained land. must be greater in 
like proportion, before the necessary expenditure 
can prove renumerative. The cost of erecting a 
mill varies from sixteen to twenty-eight hundred 
pounds, while that of maintaining and working it 
is about sixty pounds a year. But the dykes, 
ditches, and sluices, have also to be made and 
maintained. Yet the total annual expense of 
maintaining mills and dykesrarely exceeds five or 
six shillings an acre, even when the lift is eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. 

“The draining of a plas (lake) or marsh, and 
the transformation of it into a polder, is usually 
executed in one of two ways. Certain individuals 
consider the speculation worth entering into ; upon 
which, having obtained from Government, or pur- 
chased from private parties, the necessary conces- 
sion or authority, they form themselves into a 
company. ‘They fence the plas round with a 
double dyke and a ring canal; they erect mills, 
make the land dry, and then divide it among them- 
selves, or sell it to others. The purchasers nom- 
inate a dykgraaf, who presides over a board of 
management, under whose directions, the dykes, 
mills, and sluices, are kept in an efficient state, at 
the joint expense of all. 

“Or, when the undertaking is large, and the 
profit doubtful—as in the case of the Zuid plas, 
the Haerlem sea, and others—the work is under- 
taken by the Government. The land is dyked 
and laid dry at the public expense, and is then 
sold ; the purchasers being bound to maintain the 
dykes and pumps at the common cost. In nearly 
all cases of poldering, the new land is exempt 
from taxes for the first twenty years, and, in spe- 
cial instances, other privileges are also granted. 
It is found politic to give public encouragement 
to undertakings which so manifestly add to the 
material wealth of the country.” 


About the year 1836, the steam engine was in- 
troduced, and its permanent and limitless power 
applied to the drainage of the Dutch polders. 
The Dutch are, however, proverbially slow to 
adopt the improvements of their neighbors, and 
the substitution of steam for windmills has not 
been so rapid as the complete success of the for- 
mer, wherever applied, would warrant. 

Eight years ago, the undertaking of draining 
the great sea of Haerlem was commenced. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was a 
lake of inconsiderable size. A violent storm lifted 
its waters across the intervening land, and united 
five other lakes in one broad expanse of water. It 
now covers an area of 70 square miles. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
an ingenious citizen of North Holland proposed a 
plan for walling in this lake, and draining off its 
waters. The wars of the Republic with Spain, 
France, and England, prevented any serious ef- 
fort to carry the plan into execution. The intro- 
duction of the steam engine revived the project, 
and it is now in a fair way for accomplishment. 
The quantity of water to be lifted is estimated at 
a thousand millions of tons. One hundred and 
fourteen windmills of the largest size, working for 
years, would be required to do the work ; but it 
has been estimated that the same thing may be 
done by three monster steam engines, in one-third 
of the time. One of these machines, working like 
a huge polypus, with eleven suckers at the end of 
as many formidable arms—a very nightmare of 
mechanical power—has been already put in ope- 
ration at the southern extremity of the lake. 

A still bolder project is now working in the 
phlegmatic mind of the Hollander. It is no less 
than the draining of the vast expanse of the Zuy- 
der Zee—a salt sea of wide extent, navigated by 
large ships, an arm of the Northern Ocean, and 
swept over by all its winds. The plan is, to draw 
a Titanic sea-wall between it and the ocean, and, 
by the aid of canals and tidal sluices, discharging 
its superfluous waters. 

Our limits have only permitted us to givea brief 
and imperfect abstract of the deeply interesting 
paper in the Review, to which we refer the reader 
who would make himself aequainted with one of 
the most remarkable evidences of the power of 
human will and human ingenuity in tsiumphing 
over the elements, in approximating, if we may 
be allowed so to speak of human exertion, to the 
creative energy of Him who gathered together the 
waters in one place, and let the dry land appear; 
who shut up the sea with doors, and divided a 
watercourse for the overflowing of waters. 

The Dutch Government has in all times ex- 
tended its fostering care over the drainage of the 
country. Previous to the days of the Republic, 
provincial Dukes or Governors, as the wisest way 
to strengthen and extend their power, devoted 
themselves to the improvement of the old dykes 
and the erection of new ones. The direct super- 
intendence of the larger dykes and sea-walls is 
now in the hands of Government, and a special 
department of civil engineers has been recently 
created, who receive instruction for their specific 
duties at‘ the College of Delft. The true bene- 
factor and patriot of the Netherlands is he who 
most successfully protects the agriculture of his 
native land from the inroads of the waters; and 
upon him are bestowed the honors which in other 
countries have been awarded too often to military 
and naval heroes—to the destroyers rather than 





the benefactors of their race. The satire of Mar- 














vell, already quoted, is on this point a high eulo- 
gium: 

“ Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 

Him they their lord and country’s father speak ; 

To make a bank is a great plot of state, 

Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 

Hence some small dykegrave, unperceived, invades 

The power, and grows as ’twere the king of spades.” 


“= J.@.W. 
THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


In a late publication of Leigh Hunt's, bearing 
the quaint title of “ A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, or Sweets from Sicily in particular and 
Pastoral Poetry in general,” we find an excellent 
story. 

A Bishop, more remarkable for pride and cov- 
etousness, than for any of the Christian graces 
which are supposed to belong to the occupants of 
Episcopal Palaces ex-officio, was Waited upon by 
one of his inferior clergy, and solicited to aid 
some poor people who were suffering from want. 
His Lordship listened with ill-suppressed impa- 
tience, and declined 7-.,) ‘anything for these 
starving members of his tlock. The poor Priest, 
moved with indignation, finally told him that he 
feared he did not know his e/even commandments. 

“¢ Eleven commandments! cried the Bishop; 
‘why, fellow, you are drunk. Whoever heard 
of an eleventh commandment? Depart, or you 
shall be put in the stocks! 

“¢ Put your own drunken pride and cruelty in 
the stocks,’ retorted the good Priest, angered be- 
yond his Christian patience, and preparing to re- 
turn to the sufferers for whom he had pleaded in 
vain. ‘I say there are eleven commandments, not 
ten, and that it were well for such flocks as you 
govern, if it were added, as it ought to be, to the 
others over the tables in church. Does your 
Lordship remember—do you in fact know any- 
thing at all of Him who came on earth to do good 
to the poor and woful, and who said, ‘Behold I 
give unto you a new commandment, Love ONE AN- 
OTHER, ” 

The English Bishop is not alone in his igno- 
rance. The conduct of too many of the clergy of 
all sects in our own country, on the question of 
slavery, can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that they have either never learned, or forgot- 
ten the Eleventh Commandment. J. G. W. 


—_——_—__ 


From Our Day—an annual for 1348. 


THE REWARD. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time; 
And through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind, 
From his loved dead? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse? 
Who would not cast 

Half of his Future from him, but to win 

Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed Past ? 


Alas! the evil which we fain would shun, 

We do, and leave the wished-for good undone— 
Our strength to-day 

Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fuil ; 

Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all, 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 

Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he had been 

Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 

To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men? 


If he had been the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent— 


He has not lived in vain; and, while he gives 

The praise to Him in whom he lives and moves 
With thankful heart, 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

ixnowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 





CURIOUS PACTS. 


ADDRESS AND PoEM BEFORE THE Boston MERCANTILE 
Lisrary Association. January 3, 1848. 


We have received a neat pamphlet with this 
title, from the author of the Address, D. N. Has- 
KELL. 

This Mercantile Association has been in ex- 
istence about thirty years; at first it was little 
more than a Library company, but, in 1836, 
weekly literary exercises on the part of its mem- 
bers were introduced, and finally, in 1843, the 
system of public lectures, from the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific men in the country, 
was commenced. It now numbers 1,200 members, 
most of them between the ages of 15 and 25 years, 
nine-tenths of whom are the sons of substantial 
farmers, prosperous traders, and intelligent me- 
chanics, of the northern portion of New England. 

The Address is a well-written and appropriate 
sketch of the history, objects, and character of the 
Association. The author’s reflections and com- 
ments are sensible and manly, indicating a well- 
balanced intellect and sound heart. All his ad- 
vice is practical, smacking strongly of the Frank- 
lin school. “We have,” says he, “too many 
Resolutions; too little Action. The Acts of the 
Apostles is the title of one of the books of Scrip- 
ture; their Resolutions have not reached us.” 

We make the following extract from the statis- 
tical portion of the Address, which, while it re- 
flects credit upon the Association, discloses, in a 
striking light, the indomitable spirit of enterprise 
which drives the sons of New England to “the 
uttermost parts of the earth” in pursuit of gain 
or knowledge : 


“Ten years ago, last October, one of our most 
active and beloved members died, leaving an in- 
teresting family of sisters, with their mother, in 
destitute circumstances. One hundred and eight 
of our members came forward and raised a fund 
by contributing one or two dollars each year, till 
the sum of five hundred dollars was paid the 
mother of their friend Torrey, in quarterly pay- 
ments of twenty-five dollars each, for the term of 
five years. ; 

“Those one hundred and eight young men 
signed their names in a book, where the plan was 
set forth, and also registered the names of their 
employers. Ten years only have elapsed since 
this benevolent scheme was adopted : a recurrence 
to that list of names, and inquiries of the family 
and friends of those who have left us, give the 
following curious statistics : 

“Ofthe one hundred and eight original sub- 
scribers, one hundred and two survive; of whom 
sixty-seven reside in New England, and sixty re- 
main in Boston. The forty-two who have left Bos- 
ton are scattered, as follows: eleven are now in 
the city of New York; four in New Orleans; 
five reside in the State of Ohio; two in New 
Hampshire ; two in Maryland, and one in each of 
the States @f Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, and 
Arkansas ; two are now at sea; one is reported as 
a resident “ out west ;” one is a judge in Oregon ; 
and five reside in foreign lands, viz: one in Cal- 
cutta, two in the East Indies, one in Mexico, and 
one in the Sandwich Islands. 

“Of the five who reside in Massachusetts, but 
away from Boston, one is an editor; one is in col- 
lege ; one teaches school; one is the cashier of a 
bank; and one is a settled clergyman. Two re- 
side in New Hampshire ; one is & merchant, the 
other a missionary. : 

Of the sixty who remain in Boston, forty-one 
are now in business; twelve of whom are partners 
with those in whose employ they were at the time 
their names were registered. Eighteen only re- 
main in the same situation, at the expiration of 
the ten years, of whom twelve, a8 above stated, 
have been admitted as partners. | 

“These one hundred and eight young men 
were in the employ of rn ae firms 
and corporations, fifty of whom y- 
three only ao tho ome name and style of firm. 
inal members have died ; two only 
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in Boston, and at an in of seven years from 
each other. If mortality and morality have an 


intimate relationship, this fact tells its own story. 
Of the others who have departed, one died in Mo- 
bile; one in New Orleans; on¢ breathed his last 








in France, whither he had gone to seek a milder 
climate; and the dirge of the other was chanted 
by the elements, as a noble vessel, with her pas- 
sengers and crew, went down into the depths of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“This authentic statement is made of the very 
best class of clerks; those who had the pecuniary 
ability, and generous disposition, to aid the rela- 
tives of their departed friend. They were em- 
ployed by houses of established reputation, where 
changes among the clerks are less frequent than 
with newer, or less fortunate houses—and yet, 
from this body, forty-one per cent., in ten years, 
are no longer with us; and, so far as can be as- 
certained, but one individual, born out of Boston 
is now a resident in his native place. I would 
also observe, that the residences of the absentees 
are given where they were at the Jast accounts; 
and no allusion has been made to voyages and 
travels which are completed, and temporary resi- 
dences in our own and foreign countries. 

“What a stream of influence accompanies this 
tide of New England emigration! Who can 
compute its amount, or gauge the extent of its 
power? If these persons have all gone forth— 
complete men—embodying the best features of the 
New England character, and uwaing every means 
to advance either the moral or physical greatness 
of their new homes, who can question, that the 
places of their abode will have reasons for con- 
gratulation. 

“ This emigration is now greater than at any 
former period; and if our Institution maintains 
its present position, each succeeding decade will 
find a larger proportion of its members scattered 
over the face of the earth.” 


The poem, also by a member of the Association, 
has many creditable lines; and some fair hits at 
the “railroad haste” of the times. Witness the 
following : 


“ Keep cool! the secret of success in life 
Lies not in haste, excitement, bustle, strife. 
This ‘ bolting dinners,’ hurrying to and fro; 
Keeping up one continued, constant ‘ go ;’ 
Taking your pleasure jaunts at railroad speed, 
And never ry aught to see or heed ; 
This going to China just to have a chat, 
Taking but one clean dickey in your hat ! 


“ Keep cool! don’t strive for sudden wealth too fast; 
Fortunes, quick made, are seldom known to last ; 
Like wat’ry bubble that in air revolves, 

A breath but makes them and a breath dissolves ; 
Write letters, if you’ve any time to waste, 

But don’t, I pray, subscribe yourself ‘in haste ;’ 
Men have been known their hopes in life to kill, 
By heedless scratching of some wayward quill; 
And e’en our generals see their fortunes droop, 
When trusted to a ‘ hasty plate of soup.’ ” 


piel J.G.W. 
A BEAUTIFUL AND TOUCHING LETTER. 


We some time since published a series of letters 
from a “ Blind Girl,” which attracted much atten- 
tion, and were republished in every section of the 
State. Below we give another, simple, beautiful, 
and touching. It is certainly one of the prettiest 
things we recollect to have ever seen in print. 
Few can read it without shedding a sypathetic 
tear for the unfortunate being who can talk of her 
misfortunes with so much complacency and good 
nature.—Roch. Adv. 

Laxe Cottage, November 25, 1847. 


My Dear Lwzy: It is not pleasant to be blind. 
My poor eyes long to look abroad upon this beautiful 
world, and my prisoned spirit struggles to break 
its darkness, and bathe again in the pure light of 
the upper skies. I would love dearly to bonnet and 
shawl myself, and go forth to breathe the air alone, 
and free as the breeze that fans my brow. But, as 
Milton once said to his favorite daughter, “ It 
matters little whether one has a star to guide, or 
an angel hand to lead.” And, Lizzy, we must 
learn to bear, and blame not that which we cannot 
change. The journey of life is short. We may 
not stop here long, and sorrow and trial disci- 
pline the spirit, and educate the soul for a future 
life, and those upon whom we must depend we 
love most. A good English writer says, “ Let the 
heart be thankful for any circumstance that proves 
thy friend.” ; 

Two summers have come and gone since my 
William died in Rochester. We brought him 
here and laid him down in the grave to sleep, 
close by the side of his childhood home, where the 
quick winds and white waves of Ontario come 
swelling to the shore; and high above its silvery 
bosom, clouds, dove like, are hanging. One moon 
had hardly waned—the angels came again, and, 
while I slept, darkened my weeping eyes forever. 
Oh! Lizzy, was sorrow ever so deep? was misery 
ever so severe? Hope departed, and an unyield- 
ing blight settled on all the joys my heart had 
wed. “Passing away” is truly a part of earth. 
It lends a death-like air to our gay enjoyment, 
and mingles sorrow with our cups of bliss. It 
stops forever our happy labors, and frustrates 
our choicest plans. Those whom we learn to 
love, die; and the cold earth presses the lips we 
have loved to kiss, and freezes the hearts tuned 
to beat in unison with our own. Lizzy, evermore 
I am blind and a wanderer, but not homeless. I 
have God, my Father ; the angels for friends, and 
Jesus an “older brother.” The pure homes in 
many hearts, too, are mine—dwellings dearer than 
all the world beside. 

This morning finds me at Mr. Ledgar’s delight- 
ful “‘ Lake Cottage,” seated soft among the trees; 
where Lombard poplars lift their tufted tops 
almost to prop the skies; the willow, locust, and 
horse chesnut, spread their branches, and flowers 
never cease to blossom. Maggie is my kind aman- 
uensis. Now she reads to me—gives me her arm 
for a walk. Now, with her harp and tuneful 
voice, unchains the soul of song; the whole cov- 
ering all my thoughts with gladness, till I almost 
forget my “night of years,” and live in a land 
where swells with melody the air, and sorrows 
and tears are unknown ; all joys are less than the 
one joy of during kindness. Her smile makes 
the sunshine of many hearts ; the cloudless dawn- 
ing of their new enjoyments. 

t is Thanksgiving day, Lizzy, and my thoughts 
have been wandering backward, far over the cur- 
rent of years. Reflection is indeed an angel, when 
she points out the errors of the past, and gives us 
courage to avoid them in future. Maggie is 
reading the Book of Job, and this evening my 
spirit more than ever looks up in thankfulness to 
God for the Bible, Heaven’s purest gift to mortals. 
It is the star of eternity, whose mild rays come 
twinkling to the nether sphere; erring man’s 
guide to wisdom, virtue, and heaven. The Bible 
is the book of books. 

In comparison, Byron loses his fire, Milton his 
—— Gray his beauties, and Homer his gran- 
deur and figures. No eye like rapt Isaiah’s ever 
pierced the veil of the future; no tongue ever 
reasoned like sainted Job’s; no poet ever sung 
like Israel’s Shepherd King, and God never made 
@ wiser man than Solomon. The words of the 
Bible are pictures of Immortality, dews from the 
tree of Knowledge, pearls from the river of Life, 
and gems of celestial thought. As the moaning 
shell whispers of the sea, so the Bible breathes 
of love in heaven, the home of angels and joys too 
pure to die. Would I had read it more when my 
poor eyes could see. Would more of its pure 
precepts were bound about my heart, and I had 
wisdom to make them the mottoes of my life. 
The world may entertain its idea of a magnifi- 
cent Deity, whose government is general; but 
let me believe in the Lord God of Elijah, whose 
Providence is entire, ordering the minutest event 
in human life, and with a father’s care arranging 


it for the greatest possible good. Yes, Lizry, 
when storms gather, and my sepulchred way is 
dark and drear, with no star to guide, nor voice to 


cheer, my sinking spirit finds refuge in the world- 
wide sympathies of a Saviour, who did not chide 
Mary for her tears, and came himself to weep at 
the grave of his friend. 

My dear Lizzy, I fear I have written you too 
long and too sada letter ; but, dearest, do not think 
me melancholy ; like all the rest of the world, 1 
have more smiles than tears, more good than ill. 
Let me thank you many times for your kind in- 
vitations to be with you on New Year's day, at 
your new home, and for your gentle hint that 
Santa Claus will be there too. Maggie says his 
majesty will be in the country at that time, and I 
must stop here; however, I shall be with you, 
Lizzy ; till then, good bye, with my unabated 
love. S. H. De K. 


ae 


For the National Era. 


GENIUS AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 


[concLupED.] 

But thus it shall not always be. If the laws of 
society, if the history of the. if the positive 
decree of the Great Arbiter of Destiny, combined, 
are of any force to establish a given conclusio 
then it is undeniably that this Age 
Action shall be followed by another of Repose. 

Do you doubt it? Descend, for a moment, from 
the whirling eddies of the surface, down where 
you can feel the great under-current of society, 
and closely observe the direction in which the 
main tide of events is setting. Or read the his- 
tory of civilfzation, and see upon what ess 
principles each leading event has 





another, so that, ever since the dawn of time, cen- 
tury hag been linked on to century in one unbro- 
ken chain of causes and events. If yon still hesi- 
tate to adopt our conclusion, open the oracles of 
God, and read the splendid descriptions of that 
solemn era, when universal peace and harmony 
shall supersede the turmoil of passion and the 
din of conflict. Read—and doubt no more. 

i * + * * . 

Humanity is now indeed wandering, under the 
dim starlight of new influences, among the scat- 
tered wrecks and crumbling systems of the gloomy 
Past, yet, on the shores of Civilization, there are 
a few noble spirits whom Genius hath baptized 
with her everlasting radiance, and whose mouth 
she hath filled with her heavenly song. But when 
that strlight shall have receded before the fuller 
glory of the opening dawn—when “the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the sum, and the 
light of the sun shall be seven fold, as the light of 
seven days”—who shall say that the mass of mind 
may not rise as far above those favored Sons and 
Daughters of the Infinite as they now do above 
the common class of society? For, as Science is 
now made subservient, almost exclusively, to the 
elevation of the social and physical being of man. 
80 we may reasonably expect its concentrated 
light will then be brought to bear upon his spirit- 
ual nature and relations. Hence that nature will 
become an object of definite knowledge, and those 
relations which are now so dimly seen, will then 
be fully appreciated. 

Nor, in the deep tranquillity of that Millennial 
Era, shall the soul of man slumber. But, as the 
present Age of Action has been one of physical 
life, so the approaching Epoch of Repose will 
doubtless be one of spiritual life. Genius will then 
begin to map out and traverse the boundless 
realms of Jehovah’s empire. From missions like 
these, she will bring back to earth ten thousand 
conceptions of truth and sublimity, such as never 
yet inspired the soul of man. More glorious vis- 
ions of hope and immortality than ever dawned 
upon the loftiest human intellect, will then kin- 
die in her eye; purer forms of beauty than ima- 
gination ever conceived, will rise beneath the lim- 
nings of her pencil; and more majestic creations 
of thought will spontaneously breathe upon her 
lips, than ever illumined the poetic page. 

Nor is this a mere idle rhapsody—a scholar’s 
dream. The scene we describe is not laid in Uto- 
pis, nor within the dim confines of Cloudland ; 
but, as surely as effect follows from cause, so shail 
the Ideal, thus imperfectly sketched, obtain an 
objective reality on the very soil we tread. 

Reader ! as thou art a child of the Present, thy 
proclivity is undoubtedly towards Business. Pass 
on, unmolested by us, through the hum of Traffic, 
to the common destiny of this working world. 
Yet, as thou passest, may we not whisper into thy 
troubled ear, that there are more Realities in this 
glorious universe of ours, than thy wingless phi- 
losophy ever dreamed of. Above the endless clat- 
ter of looms, and buzz of whirling spindles, the 
harps of God are singing even now! Other 
sounds are to be heard upon this Globe, than the 
Engine’s puff—sublimer melodies than the chink 
of dollars! Above thee, in sisterly union, roll the 
Eternal Stars, whose voices of unearthly tender- 
ness tremble through the harp-strings of thy 
spirit—if thou couldst find time to listen! Thou 
walkest among Phantoms; Spectres of the De- 
parted flit near thee! Time’s blank curtains 
hang impenetrable around—they presently rise— 
and thou too art one among the Apparitions! Per- 
chance thy thoughts are given to Stocks, rather 
than to realizing the soul’s ideals of beauty, sub- 
limity, harmony, proportion, or grandeur. It may 
be well; but there comes after us a race of Spir- 
itual Heroes—an Age wherein sanctified Intellect 
shall mark out a blazing pathway in the untrav- 
ersed domain of Thought. When the eye of Faith, 
unsealed, shall open in amazement on those-grand 
Principalities that stand around us, thick as stars 
from this real vault, far up to the pure Em- 
pyrean, who can tell what forms of trancendent 
beauty and grandeur Genius will then assume? 
Who can shadow the matchless creations in which 
Imagination shall embody herself, when she shall 
drink her inspiration from the fount that flows 
fast by the throne of God and the Lamb ? 

That auspicious day ! Shall its songs and choral 
symphonies sound upon our ears? Not unless 
they reach us on the plains of Heaven. No; these 
fields and rustling groves, these uplands and 
shattered cliffs, shall indeed be the seat of tender 
and impassioned Thought. From Judea’s “ echo- 
giving hills” shall ascend strains as solemn as 
ever pealed from the bold harp of Isaiah. Majes- 
tic Tabor, encircled by a perrennial crown of 
vines and olives! Lebanon, dark with his wav- 
ing, cloud-capped cedars; and Sion, the holy 
Mount of God, shall breathe forth to a nobler 
race the rich music of a loftier Poetry. 

But before that era shall have fully dawned, we 
shall all have fallen and perished by the way-side, 
“ Weary with the march of Life.” 

Time’s rushing stream must first be strown with 
the massive wrecks of existing Empires, destined 
to fall during the awful conflict of the latter times. 
Yet it is inscribed on the tables of Destiny—God’s 
holy Oracles announce the day—the deep specu- 
lations of Sages have conspired with the tones of 
the Prophet’s harp—Genius shall have its Millen- 
nium. J. B. B. 

Granp River Institution, O., December, 1847. 





THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


An article is going the rounds of the Southern 
papers, purporting to be written by a minister of 
Baltimore, giving a one-sided report of the state 
of things in the British West Indies. It is of 
vast importance to the Southern States that the 
whole truth should be known in relation to the 
comparative condition of the colonies under the 
Law of Slavery and under that of Personal Free- 
dom. No candid, unprejudiced Southerner, de- 
sirous of seeing slavery peacefully brought to an 
end in this country, will be disposed to dsssemi- 
nate statements of the effects of Emancipation, 
which bear the evidences of hasty, superficial, or 
prejudiced observation. The Emancipation Act of 
the British Parliament, and its effects upon the 
condition and character of the negroes and the 
well-being of the colonies, furnish a lesson which 
may be studied with great profit by all slavehold- 
ing communities. 

So far from indulging in hasty censure of the 
policy of that Government, or illiberal sneers at 
its “mock philanthropy,” we owe it thanks for 
having attempted to solve the problem of the fit- 
ness of the colored race for freedom. Has not the 
South the deepest interest in the result of such an 
experiment? So long as its success may be ques- 
tioned, ought she not to feel oppressed by her 
doubts? If it fail, has she not additional reason 
to deplore her identification with slavery? If it 
succeed, has she not reason for joy unspeakable? 
Must she not regard attempts to keep back the 
whole truth on the subject, to color or distort 
facts, to disseminate false opinions, where her 
very existence is at stake, as betraying either 
baseness without excuse, or fatuity unexampled ? 
Suppose it could be demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Southern people, that all the good al- 
leged to flow from Emancipation in the West In- 
dies, exist as a fact, in all its length and breadth, 
what possible reason could they have for not 
thanking God that the way to extricate them- 
selves from the overwhelming evils and perils of 
Slavery was at length made manifest ? 

We ask the attention of our Southern ex- 
changes and subscribers to the following candid 
and elaborate statement, which we copy from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, of Jan- 
uary Ist: 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

The two greatest events which have illustrat- 
ed the history of this country, namely, the aboli- 
tion of the Anglo-African slave trade in 1807, and 
the emancipstiom of the slave population of the 
British colonies in 1234, are regarded by the 
West Indians of the old school, and their adhe- 
rents, as the oe Bn a4 Ang seer _ 
Ww e 
nflicted during the last fnty. geane. ‘Thay ome. 
sider these two great acts of national justice, and 
the legislation consequent upon them, as so many 
wrongs, Which ought to be redressed, and they 
are using their utmost endeavors to impress their 
opinions on the mother country. 

At the close of the year 1846, the Jamaica House 
of Assembly agreed to a memorial to the Queen, 
in which they say : 

“The establishment of slavery in these colo- 
nies was not our act, but that of the parent Gov- 
ernment, the lands of Jamaica having been pat- 


dition that they should be cultivated by slaves 
for the promotion of the national wealth ; and this 
policy was continued under sanction of British 
laws, equally sacred as those under which any 
other class of your Majesty’s subjects held their 
property. It is unnecessary for us here to enter 
into the history of the trade by which those slaves 
were procured; it is enough to say, that, after 
having been most vigorously and profitably car- 
ried on for one hundred and fifty years, by Brit- 
ish ships, British merchants, and British capital, 
it was abolished by act of Parliament in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seven. This 
was a check to the hitherto extending cultivation 
and prosperity of Jamaica.” 

After having discussed the additional wrongs 
inflicted on them by the act of 1815, “for regis- 
tering slaves, professedly to prevent their illegal 
introduction, but covertly to pave the way for 
subsequent emancipation ;” and by Mr. Canning’s 
resolutions in 1823, which “ conceded to out-door 
pressure the interest of the colonies, and the prin- 
ciple of slave emancipation,” the Assembly go on 
to point out that still greater wrong, the act of 
emancipation itself, which went into force on the 
ist of August, 1834. In referring to it, they ob- 
serve: 

“In giving our sanction to the British Aboli- 
tion Act, yet strongly feeling its injustice in the 
inadequate remuneration awarded for the prop- 
erty destroyed, and the ulterior injury which we 
too clearly foresaw must result from it, we ad- 
dressed to our Sovereign a remonstrance against 
it in these words: ‘By an act of Parliament for 
the abolition of slavery, our local institutions 
have been superseded, the rights of property in- 
vaded, political immunities disregarded, and, con- 
sequently, all that is dear and sacred to man in 
his social character, placed in imminent danger. 
We have passed the law pressed upon us, without 
pledging ourselves for its success, without incur- 
ring any of its responsibilities; and while we, in 
the face of the nation, enter our solemn protest 
against the precipitate measure, we claim sub- 
— remuneration, should the experiment 
ail?’ 

Unqualified emancipation was secured to the 
negroes on the 1st of August, 1838, by which, say 
the, Assembly, “the proprietory body were un- 
justly deprived of two years’ service of the ap- 
prentice, which had been pledged to them by act 
of Parliament as part of their compensation.” 

In summing up their case, the Assembly re- 
marks : 

“ Up to one thousand eight hundred and seven, 
the exports of Jamaica progressively rose, as cul- 
tivation was extended. From that date, they have 
been gradually sinking; but we more especially 
entreat attention to the evidence here adduced of 
the effect of emancipation, which, in ten years, re- 
duced the annual value of the three principal sta- 
ples from £2,791,478 to £1,213,284, being in pro- 
portion of seven to sixteen, or equal, at five per 
cent., to an investment of about thirty-two mil- 
lions of property annihilated. We believe the 
history of the world would be in vain searched for 
any parallel case of oppression, perpetrated by a 
civilized Government upon any section of its own 
subjects.” 

Nor does Jamaica stand alone in its complaints. 
In a late note from the West India Agents to the 
Colonial Secretary, we find that Barbadoes, An- 
tigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, Nevis, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, the Virgin Isles, and Grena- 
da, attribute their distresses mainly to a “ prema- 
ture emancipation of the slaves, without due pro- 
visions having been made for supplying the labor 
so abstracted, instead of extending the term to a 
lengthened period of years, employed in securing, 
as in other times and in other countries, habits of 
industry, to prepare the laborer for the transition 
from slavery to freedom.” 

The West India Committee, which represents 
the whole of the emancipated colonies, with the 
exception of Mauritius, urges the same plea. 
They say, in their recent memorandum, address- 
ed to Her Majesty’s Government: 

“This deplorable crisis has been entirely occa- 
sioned by the acts of the Imperial Parligment. 
Within the last fifteen years, these colonies have 
been subjected to a series of measures, soci>] and 
fiscal, which have effected a complete revolution 
in their condition. The transition from bondage 
to perfect freedom, which, in Europe, was the 
work of ages, and only accomplished by the great- 
er cheapness of free labor, was there precipitated 
without due preparation.” 

Having now fairly stated the alleged causes of 
West India distress, asset forth in the public and 
accredited documents of the West Indians them- 
selves, we proceed to a refutation of the charge, 
that either the abolition of the slave trade, or the 
abolition of slavery, has led to the ruin of which 
they complain. 

In the October number of the Reporter, we pro- 
duced evidence from the historians of Jamaica, 
and from the records of the Jamaica House of 
Assembly, that as far back as the year 1750, the 
planters of that colony labored under severe dis- 
tress ; that, from 1772 to 1792, not less than 177 
estates of that island had been sold for the pay- 
ment of debts, 55 estates thrown up, and that 92 
were in the hands of the creditors; and that 
80,121 executions, amounting to £22,536,786 ster- 
ling, had been lodged in the office of the Provost 
Marshal in the course of those twenty years. In 
1804, we further showed, from the Reports of the 
House of Assembly, that “every British mer- 
chant, holding securities on real estates, was fil- 
ing bills in chancery to foreclose, although, when 
he had obtained his decree, he hesitated to enforce 
it, because he would thereby become the propri- 
etor of the plantation of which, from fatal expe- 
rience, he knew the consequence ;” and that 
“everywhere sheriff’s officers and collectors of tax- 
es were Offering for sale properties for less than 
half of their original cost.” 

Such is the picture drawn of Jamaica during the 
palmy days of slavery and the slave trade. And, 
With little variations, such also was a fair por- 
traiture of all the West Indian colonies during 
that memorable period. 

From a report of the committee on the commer- 
cial state of the West Indian colonies, ordered to 
be printed by the House of Commons on the 24th 
of July, 1807, we make the following extract, 
which will clearly show their deplorable condi- 
tion at the very time the abolition of the slave 
trade took place, and, consequently, when they 
could not be affected by it. ‘The parliamentary 
committee say : 

“From their (the witnesses examined) testimo- 
ny, it appears that, since the year 1799, there has 
taken place a progressive deterioration in the sit- 
uation of the planters, resulting from a progres- 
sive diminution of the price of sugar, although, at 
the same time, the duty and all the expenses at- 
tending the cultivation have been increasing, till 
at length the depression of the market has become 
such that the prices obtained for the last year’s 
crop will not pay the expenses of cultivation, ex- 
cept upon estates of very great scale, making su- 
gar of a very superior quality, or enjoying other 
extraordinary advantages. Calculations have 
been laid before your committee from the accounts 
of estates, both in Jamaica and other islands, by 
which it appears that the British supplies and in- 
land expenses amount to 20s. 10d. in the former, 
and to 19s. 67. in the latter, on the owt. of sugar, 
after accounting and giving credit for the amount 
received for the sale of rum. As these calcula- 
tions are formed upon an average of years, and 
upon estates of the ordinary scale, and in no re- 
spects unusually circumstanced, it appears to your 
committee that these sums per cwt. of sugar may 
be taken as the average expense of cultivation, in- 
dependent of interest for the capital; and your 
committee are confirmed in this opinion, by find- 
ing a similar calculation in the report made by the 
Sugar Distillery Committee, in the last Parlia- 
ment. To this must be added an expense of from 
15s. 6d. to 16s. per cwt., necessarily incurred for 
freight, insurance, and other mercantile charges, 
between the shipping of the goods in the colonies 
and their being offered to the market in this king- 
dom; forming together an amount of from 35s. to 
36s., Which appears, upon this evidence, to be the 
absolute cost of the planters per cwt. of sugar, be- 
fore any return of capital can attach. Upon a 
reference to the average prices, published in the 
Gazette, for the last eight months, which vary 
from 36s. to 31s.—giving a mean price of 33s. 6d.— 
it appears evident that the planters must have cul- 
tivated their estates at a loss.” : 

In concluding their report, the committee say : 

“That, unless some speedy and efficient meas- 
ures of relief are adopted, the ruin of a great num- 
ber of planters, and of persons in this country 
holding annuities, and otherwise dependent upon 
those properties for their income, must inevitabl, 
very soon take place, which must be followed by 
the loss of a vast capital advanced on securities 
in those countries, and by the most fatal injury 
to the commercial, maritime, and financial inter- 
ests of Great Britain.””—Par. Pap. No. 65, 1807, 
pp. 3, 4, 7. 

In the following year, the same subject was 
again pressed on the attention of Parliament, and 
a voluminous was printed by an order of 
the House of Commons of the 13th of April, 1808, 
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ommended that sugar should be cabettoated =~ 
rain in our distilleries. To this report ts ap 

e ; t from the Assembly of 
pended a detailed tei 1807, in which they 
Jamaica, dated November 13, peony ped 
state that, within the last five or e. ys 

tates had been abandoned, 33 sol 1 under decrees 
of chancery, and 115 more, respecting which suits 
in chancery were depending, and many more bills 
pe “ «Fyrom these facts,” they go on to 
say, ‘the House will be able to judge to what an 
alarming extent the distresses of the sugar plant- 
ers have already reached, and with what accel- 
erated rapidity they are now increasing ; for the 
sugar estates recently brought to sale, and now in 
the court of chancery, in this island and in Eng- 
land, amount to about one-fourth of the whole 
number of the colony. Your committee have to 
Jament that ruin has already taken place, and 
they must, under a continuance of present cir- 
cumstances, anticipate very shortly the bankrupt- 
cy of a much larger part of the community, and, 
in the course of a few years, of the whole class of 
the sugar planters, excepting, perhaps, a very few 
in peculiar circumstances.” — : 

On the 15th of June, 1812, a “ Representation 
of the Assembly of Jamaica to the King,” was laid 
on the House of Commons, and printed by its or- 
der. It is numbered 279. In this representation 
they say, “ The ruin of the original possessors has 
been gradually completed. Estate after estate has 
passed into the hands of mortgagees and credit- 
ors, absent from the island, until there are large 
districts—whole parishes—in which there is not 
a single proprietor of a sugar plantation resi- 
dent. The distress, they add, cannot be well ag- 

vated.” 

In the debate on the East India Sugar Duties 
in the House of Commons in 1813, Mr. Marryat 
affirmed “that there were comparatively few es- 
tates in the West Indies that had not, during 





the last twenty years, been sold or given up to 
creditors.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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MR. ADAMS. 


The proceedings of the House, last Monday, 
were suddenly interrupted by a most mourntul 
event. A series of resolutions of thanks to the 
officers of the army, introduced by Mr. Chase, 
had occupied the attention of the House until 
about one o’clock, giving rise to some excitement. 
The Speaker was just in the act of putting the 
question upon them, when he was suddenly ar- 
rested by the cry, “ Mr. Adams is dying!” It is 
impossible to describe the scene that followed. 
The members sprang towards the venerable man, 
and he was caught as he was falling from his 
chair, apparently in the agonies of death. All 
business was immediately suspended—the House 
adjourned, and intelligence of the sad event 
reaching the Senate just as it was about to take 
up the special order, Mr. Benton rose, in a few 
words of great feeling, announced the calamitous 
visitation ; and that body hastily adjourned. 

Mr. Adams was placed upon a sofa, carried to 
the Speaker’s room, and every medical attention 
at once given to his situation. While here, he 
partially recovered the use of his speech, and was 
heard to utter, in low, faltering accents, “ This is 
the end of earth!—I am composed!” Mrs. Adams, 
with her niece and nephew, was soon on the spo!» 
and for a few moments she was overwhelmed by 
the shock. 

Mr. Adams reached his eightieth year in July 
last, and, up to the moment of the attack, seemed 
in the enjoyment of his usual health, which, how- 
ever, has never been fully re-established since the 
visitation he suffered last fall a year ago. 

Mr. Adams was sinking, and not expected to 
live, when this article was written. 


EXCHANGE PAPERS. 


It is with sincere regret that we are compelled 
to reduce our exchange list. It now numbers 
nearly one-third of all the newspapers of the Un- 
ion—so that it isa real burden. If, in discontin- 
uing some of our exchanges, we cut off any that 
have published our Prospectus, they will please 
inform us, by sending a number containing it. 

ge 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION AT UTICA. 


The Democratic State Convention (Radical) of 
New York commenced its session at Utica, on the 
16th. Among the leading men present were, 
King, Rathbun, Grover, Bockee, Beckwith, John 
Van Buren, &c. The whole number of delegates 
in attendance was 121 out of 128—“‘a remarkably 
full attendance,” says the New York correspond- 
ent of the Union, “for mid-winter, and, it cannot 
be denied, comprising in an unusual degree the 
worth, emnience, and talent, of the Democracy of 
the State.” 

A Committee on Organization was appointed. 

A Committee, of which John Van Buren was 
chairman, was appointed to prepareand report an 
Address. ' 

Another Committee was appointed to prepare 
Resolutions. 

The Committee on Organization made their re- 
port, recommending John Tracy for President, 
and naming eight gentlemen for Vice Presidents, 
and four for Secretaries. It was unanimously 
adopted. 

A resolution was adopted in favor of the policy 
of selecting delegates toa National Nominating 
Convention by general ticket; and another, di- 
recting the Chair to appoint a Committee of one 
from each Congressional district, to report to the 
Convention thirty-six delegates to the National 
Convention 

Mr. Van Buren, from the Committee on the 
subject, reported a long address, reviewing the 
difficulties of the party in the State; discussing 
the mode of electing delegates; sustaining the 
policy of the war, and the demand of indemnity 

’ for the past and security for the future; and ar- 
guing at great length against the policy of extend- 
ing slavery into free territory. 

Thirty-four delegates were chosen to the Na- 
tional Convention, without any instructions as to 
& Presidential candidate, being left to act at their 
own discretion ; and C.C. Cambreleng and Jared 
Wilson were appointed State delegates. Among 
the former were Preston King and Martin Gro- 
ver. 

Resolutions were reported, by the Committee 
on that subject, and, after some modification, 
adopted. 

They set forth all the great principles of “De- 
mocracy ;” denounce a public debt; approve of 
free trade, equal taxation, and the subtreasury ; 
declare against all unnecessary offices and sala- 
ries; affirm the duty of Congress to provide, dur- 
ing its present session, a Territorial Government 
for Oregon; honor the memory of Silas Wright, 
and that of George P. Barber ; sustain the course 
of Senator Dix; eulogize the military skill of 
General Taylor, and the triumphs of the Ameri- 
can soldiery ; express confidence in the civil wis- 
dom and public and private virtue of Thomas H. 
Benton, &c. 

The following resolutions show the policy of 
the Convention on the subject of slavery : 


“ Resolved, That while the Democracy of New 


York, represented in this Conventi ill faith- 
fally adhere to all the, pa lanai be ‘ot’the Const 
tution, and maintain all the reserved rights of the 
States, they declare—since the crisis has arrived 
when that question must be met—their uncom- 
promising hostility to the extension of slave 
into territory now free, which may be Kenome 
acquired by any action of the Government of the 
United States. 

“Whereas the President of the United 
in his last annual message, has recommended the 
establishment, by Congress, of Territorial Goy- 
ernment over the conquered Mexican Provinces 
of New Mexico and the Californias, and the re- 
tention thereof as an indemnity, in which said ter- 
ritories the institution of slavery does not now 
exist: therefo: 

_ “ Resolved, That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use their best 
efforts to insert into any act or ordinance estab- 
lishing any and all such Provisional or Territo- 
rial Government or Governments, a fundamental 
article, or provision, which shall provide, declare, 
patra eee slavery or Soveluataty Ei 

punishment for crime, whereo 
the party shall have been first duly Goavicted, 





shall be prohibited 

vhall remain a Ter * 80 long as the same 
Resolved, while the 

York feel called upon, by their regard phn 


ple and conviction of duty, to reiterate this em- 
phatic declaration of their sentiments and wishes, 
they have not now, nor have they ever had, a de- 
sire to prescribe a test in the Presidential can- 
vass, which might prevent the union of all who 
sustain the general principles of the Democratic 
creed; that they deeply regret that any of their 
Southern brethren should have unyisely laid 
down a platform inconsistent with that union, and 
inevitably tending to break up a national party 
into sectional divisions.” 

The Convention was addressed by Messrs. 
Rathbun, Nye, Colvin, and Van Buren, in speeches 
severely denunciatory of the servility of North- 
ern politicians, and of the course specially of 
Messrs. Cass, Buchanan, Dallas, and Woodbury. 

“ Mr. Ratusun alluded to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, (Cass,) as a man 
unworthy of the confidence of any individual or 
party, and said, that, before he would vote for 
that man for President, he would vote for a Whig, 
or for a man whose principles were not known— 
an honest man.” 

“Mr. Froyp. Whoisthat? whodo you mean?” 

“Mr. Ratusun. Zachary Taylor! (Tremen- 
dous cheering.) He (Mr. R.) would give his vote 
to this old hero, before he would give it for such a 
man as Cass, for whom he entertained a profound 
contempt. Mr. R. referred to the course of Mr. 
Cass in relation to the Wilmot Proviso. He ac- 
cused Mr. C. of having deliberately promised to 
vote for that proviso, and then of having deliber- 
ately violated his promise. In criticising the sen- 
atorial career of Mr. Cass, Mr. R. was exceedingly 
severe. He is declared to have used up the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, in a 
very effectual manner. ; ft 

“ Anprew J. Corvin, of Utica, rose and said, 
that this Convention had met at an important 
crisis in the affairs of our country ; we were not 
only engaged in a foreign war, but a war of con- 
quest and occupation ; it was not a defensive war ; 
the question of the occupation of Mexico would 
be the great question which, in his judgment, 
would determine the issue of the next election. 
This question would be brought into the canvass, 


assumed this position with a view of getting the 


New Hampshire. 


sible but as an inevitable event. Mexico was al- 
ready conquered. What is there left of Mexico? 
How are you going to get rid of the responsibility 
you have incurred in overrunning that country ? 
Where was the shadow of a Government in Mex- 
ico, and how could we make peace with her? 
Why, it was perfectly idle to talk of treating with 
a nation without a Government. The very mo- 
ment you withdraw your troops, anarchy reigns 
there. Mr. Polk would never make an Anti-Sla- 
very treaty with Mexico, because that would de- 
prive him of the votes of the South; you could 
not get a treaty with the Wilmot Proviso embo- 
died init. Then, how were you going to make a 
treaty ? He could not see how we could do it; he 
could not see how we could rid ourselves of Mex- 
ico. We had got her, and must keep her. He 
should be sorry to see a single province or town 
torn from Mexico; it was coutrary to the genius 
of our institutions to acquire territory by force. 
In his opinion, the time would speedily come when 
the Mexican States, one after another, would be 
knocking for admission into this Union. He did 
not believe that a single State of Mexico could 
come in, except it came in as free territory ; with 
the potential voice of the East and the West in 
favor of it, he did not see how the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was to be trampled down. It seemed to him 
that this territory must inevitably come, and that 
its coming in free would be the means of circum- 
scribing human slavery. 

“Mr. Van Buren reviewed with ability and 
fluency the rise and progress in the divisions 
in the Democratic party. Before he would con- 
sent to fight to extend the area of slavery, or be- 
fore he would abandon his position upon that 
question—which position he believed was approv- 
ed by heaven, and by all liberal men throughout 
the civilized world—so help him God, he would 
join the Mexicans; not only that, but he would 
pledge himself to recruit armies to oppose it, while 
the kingdom of Polkdom was recruiting men. In 
reference to the action of this Convention, Mr. 
Van Buren said he was glad to see that it would 
not recommend any candidate for the Presidency ; 
at present we would be unable to do so with en- 
tire unanimity. In allusion to the Address and 
Resolutions of Henry Clay, delivered at Lexing- 
ton, Mr. Van Buren remarked, that, in his judg- 
ment, they could never receive the assent of the 
people of this State. He anticipated that the 
Delegates to be sent from this Convention would 
undoubtedly be received at Baltimore; and that 
those Delegates would steadily and sternly de- 
clare the views of the Democracy of this State ; 
they might thereby secure the nomination of a 
candidate for the Presidency who would receive 
the unanimous and cordial support of the whole 
Democratic party ; but if the Baltimore Conven- 
tion should attempt, through our Delegates, to in- 
sult the Democracy of this State—if it should at- 
tempt to draw us down to the grovelling, sectional 
position they occupy—they would find themselves 
peculiarly and particularly mistaken in regard 
to their ability to accomplish their purpose. 
But if the Delegates which we now propose to 
send to Baltimore are not admitted to seats in the 
National Convention, they would merely have to 
return home, with the assurance that the Demo- 


that Convention will not be supported by the 
Northern Democracy ; if these Delegates are re- 
jected, every State must take care of itself.” 


The following is an extract of the address, as 


copy the foregoing extracts: 
“The Democracy of New York do now, and 
have always heretofore, believed in the wisdom, 


endeavoring to limit the evils of Slavery, by pro- 
tecting the unsettled Territories of the United 
States against its introduction, whilst they are 
under the Government. So believing, they will, 
when any such Governments are established by 
Congress, either for the Territories we now pos- 
sess, or for such as we may acquire from Mexi- 
co, insist, as far as we have the right and the 
means to do so, that this ancient, successful, and 
time-honored policy shall be applied tothem. And 
why should we not doso? What is it that has 
caused the dissatisfaction and denunciation which 
have been so unsparingly poured out upon the 
Democracy of New York, for steadily pursuing 
the path which not only they, but, until very re- 
cently, the great and good of all parties, have un- 
interruptedly and happily pursued? Apprehen- 
sive of the heart-burnings and discord which 
might, in the progress of time, from the then 
great and most probably permanent disparity of 
the condition, in respect to Slavery, of the States 
which had, by their joint efforts, established their 
national independence, the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion took early measures to guard, as far as they 
could, the Union of the States against the evils 
with which they foresaw it would be threatened 
from this source.” 
ee * * . Se ee 
“The reflecting portion of the people every- 
where were astonished by the advocacy, by men 
distinguished as well for their great talents as for 
political and social elevation, of a new creed upon 
the subject of slavery—a creed widely different 
from that which was entertained by the founders 
of the Republic, and the fathers of our political 
church at the South. Instead of regarding sla- 
very as an evil, to be restricted in its spread, as 
far as could be constitutionally and justly done, 
we were called upon to regard it as a blessing 
which deserved to be uated. Instead of re- 
garding the prevalence of slavery in the progress 
of the Republic as an obstacle to be tolerated, be- 
cause its removal could not be safely attempted, a 
claim of favor was set up in its behalf, as consti- 
ronrerkea @ on free institutions. A 
Policy was, of 4 
ed by the advocates of this ue jverigy soar 
cess at the South of views so repugnant to the 
common sense and general feeling of almost all 


mankind was but little a 

who regarded it thus ] Be. phe et can those 
had formed but im conceptions ea “4, 
cility with which opinions and measures which 
are claimed to be for the advancement of local in- 
terests, may he promoted by connecting them with 








and it could not be kept out; already we had four 
candidates for the Presidency—those candidates 
were Cass, Buchanan, Dallas, and Woodbury. 
It would be found that these candidates would 
come out in favor of the annexation of Mexico— 
General Cass was already nearly committed ; 
these candidates were opposed to the resolution 
just read in regard to free territory. They had 


vote of the South; at all events, these men were 
opposed to the principle of the Wilmot Proviso— 
a principle which we hold dear, and by which we 
are Willing to stand or fall. Woodbury, in his 
judgment, could not get the vote of any State but 
What State could Buchanan 
carry in the Baltimore Convention? Why, he can 
carry Pennsylvania; he did not belieye he could 
carry the vote of a single Southern State; nor 
could Lewis Cass get the vote of any State, except 
Ohio and Michigan. Who, then, would be the 
nominee of the Baltimore Convention? Why, in 
his opinion, the Delegates in that Convention 
would be instructed, peaceably if they can, and 
forcibly if they must, to vote for James K. Polk ; 
he firmly believed that James K. Polk would be 
the nominee of the Baltimore Convention for the 
Presidency; he expected to be elected on the 
strength of the war question; he expected to go 
in upon that issue, but he would find himself mis- 
taken; he was elected in 1844 upon a similar is- 
sue—the annexation of Texas—and this leads us 
to the great question of the annexation of Mexico. 
We would be obliged to come to that question in 
the next Presidential canvass; these Presidential 
aspirants would not suffer it to rest. He looked 
upon the annexation of Mexico not only as a pos- 


cratic party is disbanded, and that the nominee of 


reported in the New York Herald, from which we 


humanity, and constitutionality of the policy of 


party politics. Many who would without hesita- 
tion have attempted to arrest it if they were sure 
that this would be certainly done, fell in with the 
current as the safest course. Politicians, who are 
ever on the watch, suffer themselves to be alarm- 
ed by their apprehension that the pioneers of the 
new faith, in the section of country where the 
feeling prevails, will, by its means, if left to their 
own directions, supplant, in the public councils, 
those who dissent or doubt. How far the doc- 
trine to which we refer is indebted to this source 
for its success in the South, we cannot know, and 
do not undertake to determine. Certain it is, 
that its progress in the slave States has been suffi- 
cient to give rise to the present demand for the 
extension of slavery to territories where it does 
not now exist. It is by no means our intention or 
desire to arraign the free citizens of the South for 
originating or for giving in their adhesion to these 
extraordinary views upon the subject of slavery. 
They may have been able to satisfy themselves 
that the aggressive position upon the subject is 
better than the defensive, and that they have been 
right in assuming it. Claiming in its plenitude 
the right of self-judgment for ourselves, we cheer- 
fully award it to them; and it is doing great in- 
justice to the Democracy of New York to suppose 
that the difference in opinion which has of late 
arisen between their old and long-tried political 
friends and themselves has in the least degree af- 
fected our feelings towards them. No such feel- 
ings are entertained by us. We, on the contrary, 
look back with pleasure to the many political bat- 
tles which we have fought and won in conjunc- 
tion with them; to the advances which the true 
principles of our Government have received from 
the exertion of our joint power. We are sin- 
cerely desirous to continue the same party co- 
operation with them, as long as this can be done 
without individual or sectional degradation; but 
to neither of these can we ever be induced to sub- 
mit. 

“But to demand of the citizens of this great 
State that, after we have, by seasonable action, 
and what was at the time, though erroneously, re- 
garded as a great sacrifice, succeeded in abolish- 
ing slavery from its borders, they should at this 
day, in the niiddle of the nineteenth century, in full 
view of the improved opinion of almost all man- 
kind upon the subject, of the inestimable and in- 
calculable advantage in the increase and prosperi- 
ty of our State, in no small degree attributable to 
this very exemption, make themselves parties, 
either expressly or virtually, by action or inac- 
tion, to the original institution of slavery by force 
in territories which are now exempt from it, is 
most unreasonable indeed. 

“It is what we are persuaded that no enlight 
ened or candid man at the South can possibly ex- 
pect at our hands, however plausible the preten- 
sions are on which the sacrifice is asked, and for 
making which they could not fail to despise us, if 
done upon the impulse of a desire of political pro- 
motion. 

“Fourthly. Although such are the opinions we 
entertain upon this important question, and which 
we feel it to be a conscientious duty to maintain 
to the utmost, unless convinced of its injustice 
and unconstitutionality, we have never sought 
to impose. them upon others; still less have we 
made an acquiescence in our views of the subject 
a controlling test in the Presidential election, as 
has been unjustly charged upon us. The annals 
of our party proceedings may be safely challeng- 
ed for the proof that any such test has been ad- 
vanced by us. We have never made such a test, 
nor will we submit to it when made by others; 
nor can the Democratic masses of this State be in- 
duced to sustain those who do either.” 





RETROCESSION TO MARYLAND. 


From the correspondence of the Baltimore 
Sun, we learn that a proposition is now before 
Congress, for re-ceding to the State of Maryland 
that portion of the District of Columbia which 
remains of the original cession to the General 
Government. As the portion which formerly be- 
longed to Virginia has passed under her jurisdic- 
tion, we can see no impropriety in adopting this 
course. The people of that territory have heen 
long enough disfranchised ; and under the Consti- 
tution of “the good old State of Maryland” they 
would enjoy those rights and immunities, of which 
they have so long been deprived. The General 
Government could exercise jurisdiction over all 
that portion occupied by the public buildings, 
as in other cases; and the State would receive a 
very considerable accession to her population. 
Another good would result from the act—the 
prevention of a great waste of public money, in 
the time occupied by Congress in disposing of 
petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We hope the retrocession 
may take place.— Dayton Empire. 


One reason for the retrocession of the county 
of Alexandria to Virginia, was to secure the 
preponderance to Eastern over Western Vir- 
ginia, by adding two votes in the Legislature 
to the representation of the former. In this way 
the policy of the latter in relation to a Conven- 
tion or the gradual abolition of slavery, might be 
indefinitely postponed. 

We know not who are the prime movers in 
this attempt to retrocede the remaining part of 
the District to Maryland. Certainly the citizens 
have not asked it, nor, so far as we know, do they 
desire it. To say the least,a movement of this 
kind, attempted without inquiring into their 
views and wishes, is impertinent. Forty thou- 
sand people ought to be presumed to know some- 
thing of their own interests, and will hardly suffer 
themselves to be disposed of, to suit other peo- 
ple’s whims. 

Freedom of speech and of the press in this 
District is now fully protected under the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but in the event of 
retrocession, it would exist only by sufferance. 
Once under the laws of Maryland, and the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, should it publish such a speech 
from a member of Congress as that of Dr. Pal- 
frey, would be liable to an indictment as an in- 
cendiary publication, and its conductors be in 
danger of imprisonment in the penitentiary. It is 
doubtful whether members of Congress would be 
allowed freedom of speech beyond the gates of 
the Capitol. 

We cannot but think that Washington, as the 
capital city of a Union numbering thirty States, 
is more respectable than it would be as a subor- 
dinate city of Maryland. That we are disfran- 
chised, and subject to many disabilities, is true : 
but there is a better mode of remedying this 
evil than that of retrocession. A memorial, 
signed by the leading citizens of the place, is 
nearly ready for presentation to Congress, asking 
that body to organize a Territorial Government 
for the District, provide for a Territorial Legis- 
lature, and allow it to be represented by a dele- 
gate in Congress. What objection can be raised ? 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over other 
territory of the United States, and for that it pro- 
vides Territorial Government. It has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the District, and why not pursue 
the same policy here? As it is, the principle of 
self-government is practically nullified in relation 
to the District. We are governed here by a power 
which we have no part in creating or controlling. 
It is proper, doubtless, that ultimate sovereignty 
over the District should reside in the United 
States; but there is no reason why the People 
here may not exercise the right of self-govern- 
ment, subject, as in the case of other territory, to 
the revision of Congress. Their interests would 
be better cared for ; immigration would be stimu- 
lated ; Congress would be relieved of a responsi- 
bility which it feels just enough to be vexed, but 
not enough to discharge properly. 

And this is not all. The Constitution ought 
to be so amended as to secure us a voice in the 
election of the President. We are just as much 
interested in the decision of this question as any 
equal number of citizens in the United States; 
and the theory of our institutions is universal 
suffrage. The time will come when the popula- 
tion of this District will amount to between one 
and two hundred thousand people; and shall 
they have no voice in the choice of a President, 
who with his Cabinet and the Departments is to 
reside among them? That this subject has not 
been pressed hitherto upon the attention of Con- 
gress, is probably to be explained by the fact 
that the population of the District has been too 
small to entitle it to much consideration. But it 
has now reached a point where its claims ought 
not to be overlooked. Its rights must be pro- 
tected, its interests encouraged; but neither of 
these ends can be provided for by a Congress 
composed of Representatives living in other sec- 
tions of the Union, chosen by other citizens, rep- 
resenting other interests. Let us have a dele- 
gate in Congress, an electoral voice, a Territorial 
Government, and measures would doubtless soon 
be taken for encouraging immigration into the 
District, promoting its hest interests, bringing out 
its resources, and elevating it in the consideration 
of the country, 








Who would not prefer this independent exist- 
ence, to being swallowed up, annihilated by re- 
trocession? If any doubt, let us suggest to them 
a consideration which they have probably over- 
looked. Alexandria is now © part of Virginia. 
Suppose Washington, Georgetown, all the re- 
maining portion of the Pistrict, to be retroceded 
to Maryland, and what ties will continue to fasten 
the General Government to this spot? None, 
but the public buildings. And how long before 
some Western city would pledge itself to furnish 
suitable grounds and buildings for the Govern- 
ment, on condition of removing its seat beyond 
the mountains? For one, we say, and the de- 
mand, we have no doubt, will become general—i/ 
you retrocede the rest of the District, then remove the 
seat of Government. 


PROPOSITIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. Freaner isthe bearer of the despatches con- 
taining the propositions for peace. They are said 
to be signed by Mr. Trist. The Union of Mon- 
day night, says: “Weare sure our readers will 
excuse us from giving any explanation or specu- 
lations this evening upon these matters. Propo- 
sitions have been received by our Government 
from Mexico, which will, no doubt, be the subject 
of due and prompt consideration.” 

It is supposed that they will be submitted to 
the Senate. Will the Whig Senators who have 
protested against the acquisition of territory, sanc- 
tion the proposition? If they refuse, the war will 
be recommenced, with all its waste of blood and 
money, and what will Mexico have gained? How 
much will Humanity?, indebted to our Senate? 

CS 


THE SLAVE CANE. 


The slave case brought to the notice of the 
House of Representatives a few weeks since, by 
Mr. Giddings, has terminated better than was an- 
ticipated. By the well-timed efforts, we learn, of 
Mr. Duff Green, Henry was brought back to the 
city, and Messrs. Giddings and Mellvaine, in the 
course of some twenty or thirty minutes, raised 
among the members of the House, $180, the balance 
of the sum required for the redemption of the 
poor man ; so that he is now in the full enjoyment 
of his freedom. 

a Se 


YUCATAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


We stated, some weeks since, that an agent of 
the Government of Yucatan was in Washington, 
authorized to submit to our Government a propo- 
sition for the annexation of that country to our 
Union. Mr. Jusre Sierra (we give the name of 
this gentleman) has recéived, so far as we can 
learn, but little encouragement from the Admin- 
istration. 

Yucatan is in the form of a peninsula, project- 
ing northwardly into the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
its northern extremity is but a few hours’ sail 
from Cuba and Florida. Its situation is such 
that, should it fall into the possession of any com- 
mercial Power which may hereafter occupy Cuba, 
the whole trade and navigation of the Gulf of 
Mexico would be under the control of that 
Power. It is nearer than Texas to Key West, 
running up to the twenty-first degree of north 
latitude, being in length two hundred and fifty 
miles, and averaging in breadth two hundred. 

We have collected a few items concerning it, 
which may not be without interest to the reader. 
The population is estimated at about six hundred 
and fifty thousand souls; of these, two hundred 
thousand are of Spanish descent; about the same 
number is composed of the descendants of the 
Spanish and Indian races amalgamated ; the civil- 
ized Indians amount to fifty thousand ; and there 
are nearly two hundred thousand wild Indians; 
who are not regarded as members of the State. 
The mixed portion of the population is said to 
possess fine characteristics, to be equal in all re- 
spects, superior in some, to the descendants of the 
Spaniards. The civilized Indians area quiet and 
useful people, enjoying equal rights with other 
citizens, and discharging all the duties of citizen- 
ship with intelligence 

The Constitution of the State is modelled after 
those of the American States. No distinctions 
on account of race or color exist; no prejudices 
of caste divide the community. Equal suffrage 
is secured to all, and the principle of religious 
toleration is recognised in its full extent. Slavery 
or involuntary servitude is prohibited by an ex- 
press provision in the Constitution. The only 
slaves ever held in that State were a few negroes, 
and these were liberated long ago. Yucatan has 
always sustained a doubtful relation towards 
Mexico, sometimes appearing to constitute a State 
of that Confederacy, and then acting as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Such appears to be its po- 
sition now. 

The desire for admission into our Union, we 
learn, is quite general among all classes of the 
population. They do not feel fully competent to 
maintain an independent Government, without 
connection with some Power thht should give it 
consideration. From Mexico they expect no pro- 
tection ; and there is but one other Government 
beside that of the United States, which can yield 
it—and that is the British, to which, however, 
they are not friendly. It is stated, on good au- 
thority, that the Government of England is not 
unwilling to extend its wing over the country, 
either as a colony, or commercial dependency ; 
and there is nothing improbable in this. On the 
south it adjoins Honduras, an extensive but 
sparsely peopled British territory, the approach 
to which is by a very dangerous navigation. The 
value of that region would be much enhanced to 
Great Britain by the acquisition of Yucatan. Be- 
sides, the soil and climate of this State adapt it 
to the growth of cotton. For many years the 
manufacturers of England have felt restive at 
the idea of their almost absolute dependence upon 
the United States for the material of their fab- 
rics. Hence their continual struggle to promote 
the cotton culture in British India; and hence, 
too, the desirableness of a State like Yucatan on 
the North American continent, in the same lati- 
tude as Texas, capable of producing a large 
amount of cotton. 

The recent outrages of the wild Indians upon 
the civilized community inYucatan, are said to have 
been instigated by British agents, who have not 
hesitated to furnish arms and ammunition. What 
truth there may be in this report, we know not. 
If true, an explanation of the fact might be found 
in a desire to create a feeling of insecurity in the 
people of the State, and thereby prompt them to 
seek foreign protection. 

It is vain to expect that the present Adminis- 
tration, or any other established or controlled by 
slaveholding influence, will ever entertain this or 
any other proposition for the annexation of a for- 
eign free State. Whatever may have been the 
inclination of the President or his Cabinet, when 
the idea of the voluntary annexation of the States 
of Mexico was first broached, we believe that it 
may be asserted with great positiveness, that not 
only the President himself, but the head of every 
Department, with a single exception, is now hostile 
to any such project. The controlling policy of 
every slaveholding or pro-slavery Administration 
is, and will always be, the forcible occupation of 
contiguous territory, for the purpose of fostering 
slave labor, whenever the policy of any territo- 
rial extension at all is contemplated. The Whig 
speakers in the Senate, who have been laboring to 
fasten upon Mr. Polk the charge of a design to 
absorb or annex all Mexico, have wasted their 
breath. He means todo nothing, attempt nothi 
which may prove detrimental to the interests of 
slavery, or extend the territory of free labor. We 
have other facts on this subject that may be pre- 
sented at a future period—facts that may demon- 
strate with certainty the unqualified opposition 
of this Administration to the annezation of any of 
the States of Mexico, with their own consent—facts 
which may suggest possibilities to the American 
People not now dreamed of by the great majority 
of them—facts which may awaken an indignation 
in the non-slaveholding “‘ Democracy,” as yet un- 
felt—facts which will show the position and influ- 
ence this country is in danger of losing, if it have 





not already lost all hope of attaining, in conse- 
quence of the predominance of a narrow, misera- 
ble, selfish, sectional interest. 


—_—a—- 


MICHIGAN—GENERAL CASS—LIBERTY MEN. 


——- 


The Democratic Convention of Michigan, as we 
have seen, nominated General Cass for the Presi- 
dency on the 2d instant. Two days beiore this, 
the Michigan House of Representatives passed 


the following resolution, by a vote of 52 against 3: | 


“ Resolved, That whenever the Government of 
the United States shall acquire any territory by 
conquest, cession, or purchase, in which slavery 
shall not by law exist at the time of such con- 
quest, cession, or purchase, it would be repug- 
nant to the moral sense of this nation, and a vio- 
lation of the clearest duty of Congress, to permit 
the institution of slavery, in any form, to be in- 
troduced therein.” 

The House that passed this resolution is almost 
unanimously Democratic. The very day on which 
it was adopted, forty-four members of the House, 
and twenty-two members of the Senate, signed 
a paper recommending General Cass as their 
choice for the Presidency. 

The New York Evening Post says: 

“General Cass, we learn, published his recent 
letters on the question of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, contrary to the advice of many distinguished 
Michigan Democrats. We believe they advised 
him to the most politic course, so far as he was 
personally concerned, whether the following ex- 
tract, which appears in the Detroit Daily Adver- 
tiser, be true or not: 

“¢The very resolutions passed on the “ Wilmot 
Proviso” one year ago, in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, were submitted to him, [General Cass,] and 
the draft now bears interlineations of a character 
to strengthen their effect, in the handwriting of 
Cass himself? 

“However we may differ from our Southern 
brethren on the point now in controversy, one 
thing we must admit, namely, that they present 
none of those melancholy examples of an attempt 
to express such an opinion on this question as will 
secure the greatest number of votes. Where the 
politicians of the South were last year, there they 
arenow—immovable, united, waiting forthe North 
to yield. With all their apparent heat, they are 
coolly calculating on our pliancy, our venality, 
our want of courage and want of principle.” 

The Liserty Men assembled in Convention at 
Ann Arbor, February 4th. Resolutions were pass- 
ed, sustaining the nomination of Hale and King, 
and the following electoral ticket was nominated : 

For the State—Horace Hallock and Nathan M. 
Thomas. 

First District—Chandler Carter. 

Second District—Chester Gurney. 

Third District—Nathan Power. 

A State Central Committee was appointed, as 
follows : 

Chester Gurney, St. Joseph county ; S. J. Ham- 
mond, St. Joseph county; W.C. Denison, Kala- 
mazoo county. 

Ata State Meeting of the Anti-Slavery men, 
it was resolved, that, as Mr. Foster had announc- 
ed his purpose to discontinue the publication of 
the Signal of Liberty, either that paper should be 
continued, or a new one established, as the organ 
of the Liberty Party, so soon as arrangements 
could be made. A small collection was then taken 
up for that purpose. 

Resolutions to commit the Party to the policy 
of the Liberty League, were voted down by a 
large majority. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


“ Resolved, That in the death of Rev. Guy Beck- 
ley, this Society feels that a serious loss has been 
sustained, and a large chasm made in the Anti- 
Slavery ranks; and that we deeply sympathize 
with his family and friends in their great bereave- 
ment. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
tendered to Mr. Foster, for the very able, faith- 
ful, and satisfactory manner in which he has here- 
tofere conducted the Signal of Liberty.” 


— 


PEACE—WHAT FOLLOWS. 


Last Sunday, intelligence reached this city, 
that the project of a Peace with Mexico, signed 
by the Mexican commissioners, had been received 
by the President. The Intelligencer of Monday 
gave credit to the news, and stated that the pro- 
ject, in general terms, is understood to embrace a 
recognition of the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
Texas, the cession of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and the payment of fifteen millions by the 
United States. 

If all this be true, there can be little doubt that 
peace will soon be made. Suppose the War closed, 
and Peace declared, what will be the effect upon 
parties? The question of the war will no longer 
be an issue between the Whigs and Democrats of 
the North, and the former will probably attempt 
to resuscitate the old issue of the Tariff. They 
may point to the vast public debt, incurred in the 
prosecution of the war, urge the necessity of mak- 
ing ample and immediate provision for its liqui- 
dation, labor to show the insufficiency of the pres- 
ent Tariff to produce revenue enough for this 
purpose, and insist upon a reconstruction of the 
whole Tariff system. They may adopt this poli- 
cy, because, it will enable them to maintain an 
attitude of direct, unqualified antagonism towards 
the Democrats, because it will prevent any inter- 
ruption of their political association with South- 
ern Whigs, and because such a policy is adapted 
to the tastes and habits of their old leaders. 

In this way, we fear, another and an infinitely 
more important question would be slurred over— 
we mean, that of slavery-extension. Should such 
a peace as that above mentioned be really con- 
cluded, the question, “ Shall slavery be extended 
into the territories of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, by the action of the General Government ?” 
would necessarily come up, as a great practical 
question, of absorbing interest. It could not be 
staved off, unless by postponing all measures for 
the organization of Territorial Governments. 
But, this would be attempted. Could the leading 
politicians do it with impunity, they would un- 
doubtedly lay over the whole subject till after the 
next Presidential election. Probably things have 
gone too far to allow of such a policy ; it is more 
than likely, the whole question of slavery will be 
opened, on the bill to provide Governments for 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 

Bills for the organization of a Government in 
Oregon, have already been reported to both 
Houses. The Senate bill, reported by Mr. Doug- 
lass, contains no Anti-Slavery clause ; the House 
bill, reported by Mr. Caleb Smith, contains a 
provision prohibiting slavery in the Territory. 
An attempt will be made to amend the former, 
by inserting the Anti-Slavery safeguard; and, 
Without doubt, an effort will be made to erase 
the Anti-Slavery clause from the latter. 

The time has come when Congress must decide, 
once for all, whether to abandon forever the poli- 
cy of the founders of the Constitution, and com- 
mit the whole country to the support of what 
Mr. Benton styles, Slavery-Propagancism. This 
is no longer a contingent, or prospective ques- 
tion—it is an actual one, demanding an immedi- 
ate decision. Any party that shall dodge the is- 
sue for the purpose of maintaining its harmony, 
electing its Presidential candidate, or promoting 
any other interest, will stand justly chargeable 
with treason to the cause of Human Rights and 
the honor and well-being of the country. 

Suppose Peace made, and New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia acquired, we put it to every elector in the 
nation, will not the first and paramount question 
be, What shall be done with these Territories ? 
what kind of Government shall they have? 
shall they be appropriated to the benefit of aly 
the People of the United States, on equal terms, 
or for the exclusive benefit of a few hundred 
thousand slaveholding capitalists? And will 
parties be able to blink such a question in the 
most important election that can be held in the 
country—an election, the results of which must 
determine it? Are not Messrs. Cass, and Dallas, 
and Buchanan, and Woodbury, committed sol- 
emnly against the policy of slavery-restriction? 
And can Democrats, in favor of this policy, give 
their votes for any of these gentlemen, when they 
know that there is not one of them, who, if se- 
lected, would not veto a bill containing the Anti- 
Slavery clause of the ordinance of 1787? Is not 
General Taylor hostile to the Wilmot Proviso, 
and has not Mr. Clay carefully withheld his 
opinions respecting it from the public, and will 


Anti-Slavery Whigs vote for either, when, among 


the very first measures the President elect might. | 
be called upon to sanction, might be a bill re- | 


enacting, in application to new territory, the Anti- 
Slavery policy of 17872 Will either of these 
old parties dare to trifle with the People, upon 
such a question as this, by setting up candidates, 
formally committed to the Pro-Slavery policy, or. 
in word, non-committal upon it, though by as- 
sociations identified with it ? 

Time will soon determine. But, should their 
action be palpably wrong, or cunningly treacher- 
ous, we shall trust to the People, the non-slave- 


holders of the country, the men whose interests 


are identified with free labor, who hate oppression 
and abhor deceit, to givesthem a lesson at the 
polls, that shall convince them that their power 
is broken, and their reign forever terminated. 


a 


A REFORM. 


Mr. Hobbie, Assistant Postmaster General, it 
is said, wishes to introduce the English rule to 
the Government clerks—that their appointments 
shall be permanent. He wishes all the clerks in 
the Departments first examined as to their com- 
petency, and the incompetent clerks discharged. 
He then desires a law passed preventing their re- 
moval for political opinions, and only upon charges 
of misconduct or immoral character—An exchange. 





A more important reform in the conduct of 
public affairs could scarcely be attempted. If ac- 
complished, the benefits would be incalculable. 

It would secure competent, industrious clerks 
in all the Departments. 

It would secure to the Government that efficien- 
cy in its agents which can be gained only by ex- 
perience. 

It would facilitate the reduction of salaries, as 
men Will be able and willing to work for a less 
compensation, if permanent, than for a larger, if 
uncertain in duration. 

It would furnish the strongest motives to fidel- 
ity and industry, by making the tenure of office 
dependent, not upon party services or associations, 
but upon good behaviour. . 

It would contribute to the respectability and 
excellent conduct of the various Departments of 
the Government, by securing permanent business 
and fixed homes to the occupants. 

Its influence on the country at large would be 
no less beneficial. Much of the corruption and 
violence of politics grows out of the prevalence of 
the hateful policy—that “to the victors belong 
the spoils.” Every national election brings into 
the market thousands of officers, and tens of thou- 
sands of bidders, who are tempted to sacrifice 
truth, honor, patriotism ; to prostitute themselves 
to the most despicable flattery of those who may 
forward their objects, to the most reckless abuse 
of those who may defeat them ; resorting to every 
species of artifice to blow up a spurious excite- 
ment, to mislead the public mind, and to keep out 
of sight,when convenient, great questions of right 
and wrong—and all this, for the sake of the mis- 
erable chances of offices, which, if they succeed in 
reaching, they can scarcely hope to hold longer 
than four years. What selfish, corrupt, unscru- 
pulous partisanship such a policy is calculated to 
engender! How it tends to dissipate the minds 
of the People, to call them off from the respecta- 
ble avocations of life, and lead them a mischievous 
hunt after the illusive rewards of party service! 
Instead of setting themselves to the sober business 
of life, seeking competence, and aiming to add 
the general stock of wealth, intelligence, and 
happiness, multitudes devote all their time to the 








game of politics—mere party rovers, political 
vagabonds, sacrificing their peace, purity, princi- 
ple, hazarding disappointment, degradation, beg- 
gary, starvation— that they may enjoy, for four 
years, an office, with less compensation than they 
might earn by laboring in some good trade. 

Take all these offices out of politics—let them 
be filled by competent persons, during good beha- 
viour, without reference to Party, and the mis- 


chief to a great extent is remedied. The fever | 


of the political world is allayed. Elections will 
be divested of much of the violence and artifice 
which now disgrace them. The public mind will 
become more steady. The tribe of loafing politi- 


cians will diminish, and honest, industrious men | 


will multiply. 
Nor will the rights of anybody be infringed. 
Merchants calculate tc employ good clerks, dur- 


ing good behaviour, or so long as they may be | 
wanted ; and no adventurer or seeker for employ- 
ment, has a right to complain of such stability. | 


The Government ought to pursue the same pol- 


icy, and may do so without trespassing upon the | 


rights of any one—for its offices exist, not for the 


benefit of their occupants, but for the good of the | 


People. 





THE WHITE MAN'S MOTTO. 


“ Free Labor, Free Territory, and a Free Press.” 





It is time the “shite men” of this country began 
to look a little to their own interests, as opposed 
to that of the blacks. The great care and sym- 
pathy of our free white brethren in the North has 
been for “those in bonds.” 
but it is also well to look at results affecting the 
white man’s interests. 

The question has, come to this: Shall the Na- 


tional Legislature of this country be subservient | 
to the interests of the white or the black race; or, | 


in other words, shall Congress legislate for the 
benefit of free or slave labor? This is a momen- 
tous question, and one which every free laborer 
of the North is bound to look to and respond. 
Cleveland Plaindealer. 


“ The White Man’s Motto”—“ Free Labor, Free | 


Territory, and a Free Press!” 
Suppose our fathers, when they announced to 


mankind their separation from Great Britain, had | 
rested the-vindication of that act upon this dec- | 
laration—“ All wuire men are created equal, | 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these | 


are, Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness?” The world would justly have pronounc- 
ed them fools or hypocrites. When men pretend 


to go back to first principles, and appeal to God 


in support of their rights, they must plead, not 
their color, class, or country, not their wealth, 
knowledge, or refinement—dut their Humantry. 

It is not because they are mhite men that they 
enjoy the rights implied.in the motto—“ Free 
Labor, Free Territory, and a Free Press”—but 
because they are men. 

Nor does the Plaindealer state the question 
correctly. The immediate question before the 
country is, Shall slavery be extended into free 
territory? In the settlement of this, it needs no 
elaborate argument to show that the interests of 
the non-slaveholding white people and those of all 
the “blacks” are identified. The extension of 
slavery into free territory tends to prolong the 
existence of the system, to perpetuate the bond- 
age, and augment the sufferings of its victims, 
and, at the same time, to injure the working class- 
es of the whites, by excluding them from such free 
territory, and by reducing their wages, as we 
have proved by official statistics in another arti- 
cle in this paper. Not only this, it is injurious to 
all classes of non-slaveholding whites, by aug- 
menting the influence and importance of the Slave 
Power, which already rules the old political par- 
ties with a rod ofiron. We might advert to the 
various ways in which it would damage the slave- 
holders themselves, but this is not now embraced 
in our purpose. 

We should like the Plaindealer to say what 
hand “the blacks,” as he styles them, have in this 
conspiracy to extend slavery; what interest of 
theirs is to be promoted by it? When he can 
show that men are anxious to rivet chains upon 
their own limbs, then he can prove that Liack men 
have interests in this question of slavery-exten- 
sion opposed to those of the whites. 

The Plaindealer betrays the same want of ex- 
actitude—we do not choose to use a harder term— 
in thesecond paragraph of the extract above quot- 
ed. “The question has come to this,” he says: 
“Shall the National legislation of this country 
be subservient to the interests of the white or 
black race; or, in other words, shall Congress le- 
gislate for the benefit of free or slave labor ?” 

This is a miserable mystification of the ques- 
tion before the country, and, whatever the motive 
of the editor, its sole tendency is to stir up # mean 





prejudice against the unoffending “blacks,” in- 


stead of arousing a manly opposition ag 


ainst t] 
| white supporters of slavery propa . 


gandisin. 
Slave Lahor is hostile to Free [ 
several ways—by limiting the field and lessen; 

the demand for it; by reducing its wages . 7 tg 
ating a Despotism disposed to disregard st xg 
by dishonoring all labor. are 


» 
put whom are w 
' are We to 
blame? Is the slave, such, from choice? Is slayer 

his crime? ne 


abor, and jn 


Has the Plaindealer yet to learn that 
there is, unquestionably, a perpetual hostility I) 
tween free and slave labor, the sole blame lies KA 

| the door of the siaveholder. who “a 

the labor, and the laborer ? 
The real question, then, ig 

bor and the ; 


While 


owns the capital, 


between Free [,5- 
Slaveholding Capitalist ; 
mystifies this question, so as to represent that the 
issue is between the white and black r an ‘. 
stead of Free Labor and the Slaveholding Ol 
garchy, has too little nerve to meet the true is: wa 
or too little information (whatever his inte] ni 
in other respects) to attempt its discussion. 

We speak plainly, but in no feeling of disre- 
spect for the editor of the Plaindealer. Who, we 
trust, will yet recover from his tem; oe 


and he who 


ligence 


orary aber 
ati ne 3 fries 
ration, and stand once more upon the manly 
ground he lately occupied and vigorously main. 
tained, in relati is ucstion of sla. 
ned, in relation to this great question of sla 
very-extension. 
—_——> 
IP yre ’ uh { oPaem . 
INFLUENCES OF PUBLIC NENTIMENT IN THIS 


COUNTRY UPON MEXICO, 


The Administration papers, from time to tim 
give publicity to letters and extracts of letters 


from American officers in Mexico, severely cen 





This is all very well, | 


suring the Whig party for its denunciations of 
the war. They report that the Speeches of Wel 
ster, Clay, Corwin, and others. 
Mexico, circulated among the pe 
keep alive the spirit of resist; 
tracting the war, and bailing all the efforts of the 
Administration to “conquer pence.” i 


are conveyed jo 
ople, and used to 
ince, thereby pro- 


2 : 

We do not concur with these letter-writere ,/s 
to the grounds of their censure ; but we cannot 
doubt that what they rej 


) ort of the effects of such 
speeches is true. 


Liow can it beo ise? The 
Mexican people know that the = eg ser 
this country, embracing near; Mg Shy a 
wr } acing nearly one-half of our 
citizens, denounce the war as unconstitutional 
unjust, aggressive, abhorrent to Humanity: that 
its leaders make this the great question on the 
stump, through the press, and in legislative dec): 
rations. They read the speeches of Corwin, Web 
ster, Clay, Clayton, and other distinguished 
statesmen of the party, in which the Administra. 
tion is denounced without measure for havine 
originated the war, for continuing to prosecute it 
for the worst objects—objects which they are con 

stantly holding up to the reprobation of the Pub 

lic. What must he the effect of all this upon 
their minds? True, they say, this North Ameri. 
can Republic has prostrated our power, aunibi. 
lated our armies, overrun this country; but it js 
divided in sentiment in regard to the jastice and 
policy of this barbarous war. Their divisions of 
sentiment are becoming more and more marked— 
at least one-half of the American People has no 
heart in the matter, and the other is driven on 
more by party-adhesion than any real love for the 
war. 

Let us bide our time. The Party of Peace js 
growing bolder, and will probably soon be in the 
ascendant. Its prominent leaders, the most dis. 
tinguished statesmen of the country, have already 
demonstrated the justice of our cause. True. at 
present they falter at carrying out their own 
views—they continue to vote supplies to prosecute 
the war, but they do it with unconcealed dig 
gust, give grudgingly, and on conditions calculat. 
ed to hamper the War-Exccutive. Such will not 
always be the case. As the burdens of that great 
country shall increase, and public sentiment shall 
be revolutionized by the appeals and arguments 
| of the Whig orators and statesmen, the Peace 
Party will probably be enabled to assume the 
control of the Government, and offer us favorable 
terms. Let us suffer—let us bide our time. 

Were we a Mexican, such would be our spe 
lations. Beyond doubt, the speeches and publica- 
tions made in this country in reprobation of the 
war, have awakened the hopes of the Mexican 
People, encouraged them in their resistance. anil 
in this way prevented the Administration from 
“conquering a peace.” We go further, and sa y, 
that these speeches and publications ought never 
to have been made, unless accompanied at the 
| same time by a consistent policy on the part of 

those making them—the policy of refusing all 
| Supplies for carrying on a war thus denounced. 
No worse, no more cruel course can be adopted 
than that of condemning the war in whole and in 
part, and then sustaining it by voting supplies 
| It awakens false hopes in Mexico, only to crush 
| them. It arouses there the sinking spirit of re- 
| sistance, and then lends aid to the American Ex- 
ecutive to overcome it. By elaborate arguments, 
| demonstrating that Mexico has been and is deep- 
| ly wronged in this whole controversy; that the 
war is one of pure self-defence on her side, and 
that her national existence is in peril from the 
designs of the American Government, it calls 
into full activity her instinct of self-preservation 
makes it impossible for her to yield, without be- 
ing utterly degraded in her own eyes; and then 
arms our Executive with power to beat down this 
| opposition, and subject her to this detestable de 
| gradation. 
We appeal to sober, candid men :—can any poli- 
| cy be so utterly inexcusable and merciless as this? 
| In our judgment, there is but one alternative for 
those who believe that this war is all wrong, and 
that is—either to stifle their convictions, and si- 
lently vote for all needful supplies, or at once to 
speak and vote against the war and the sup 
plies. The former policy would be all wrong, but 
it would have the appearance of consistency, and 
would be less impolitic, less cruel, than the 
course of action we have just denounced. The 
latter would be just, consistent, and efficient, for 
the restoration of peace. Until the Whigs be 
prepared to adopt that course, we cannot but 
think that Mexico will have reason tothank them 
if they will cease from all declamation about the 
war, its origin, nature, or objects. Such decla- 
mation, without corresponding action, may pro- 
mote certain party objects, but it will only delay, 
if it do not defeat, the policy which their voles 
have sanctioned—iie policy of “ conquering « peace.” 


_ 
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Suave Imrorration In Kentucky.—The strug- 
gle for the repeal of the law prohibiting slave im- 
portation in Kentucky, which has been going on 
for many years, seems at last about to terminate 
successfully. Some weeks since, a bill to repeal 
the law was lost in the Senate of that State, by 
two votes. Since then, a similar bill has been 
under discussion in the House, and on the 11th 
inst. it was passed by a vote of 53 to 44. As 
changes have taken place in the Senate, it is sup- 
posed that the bill will soon pass that body, and 
become a law. It provides that citizens of Ken- 
tucky may bring slaves into that State for their 
own use. This movement does not augur well for 
the cause of Emancipation in Kentucky. 

ees 

Cox, Fremont.—The court martial in the case 
of Col. Fremont have found him guilty of all the 
charges against him—mutiny, disobedience to the 
lawful commands of his superior officer, conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military disci- 
plinc—and his sentence is, dismissal Srom the ser- 
vice. Four members of the court append to the 
record a recommendation to the “lenient consid- 

son 7? ident, in view of his former 
eration” of the Pres sesh Sosy 
“important professional services, and of the - 
that his position in California, between two offi- 
cers of superior rank, each claiming to be com- 
mander in chief, was calculated to embarrass offi- 
cers of greater experience than the accused. 

The three other members of the court recom- 
mend the accused to the “clemency of the Pres- 
ident,” “under all the circumstances of the case,” 
and in consideration of his former “distinguished 
professional services.” 

The President approves of the sentence of the 
court, but in “consideration of the peculiar cir- 





cumstances of the case, of the previous meritori- 
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ous and valuable services of Lieut. Col. Fremont, 
and of the foregoing recommendations of a major- 
ity of the members of the court, the penalty of 
dismissal from the service is remitted.” 

Adjutant General Jones hereupon announces 
that Col. Fremont is released from arrest, and 
will proceed to join his regiment in Mexico. The 
Intelligencer 8ays it is generally understood that 
the Colonel, on the instant of receiving the notifi- 
cation, resigned his commission, on the ground 
that he was not conscious of having done anything 
to merit the finding of the court against him, and 
could not seem to admit its justice by accepting 
Executive clemency. 


Maine Liserty Convention.— The Liberty 
men of Maine held their State Convention on the 
ist inst., at Augusta. Hon. D. Farnsworth, Pres- 
ident, and A. F. Holt and A. Redlon, Secretaries. 
Resolutions defining the objects of the Liberty 
party, approving of the nomination of Hon. J. P. 
Hale by the Buffalo Convention, and censuring 
the Mexican war, were passed. The late slave 
outrage in this District, brought to public notice 
by a resolution offered to the House of Represent- 
atives, was noticed, the conduct of J. R. Giddings 
commended, and the vote of the three Maine Rep- 
resentatives—Hammons, Clark, and Williams— 
against the resolution of inquiry, strongly con- 
demned. Gen. Fessenden, Prof. Smith, and Henry 
Bibb, formerly a slave among the Cherokees, were 
among the speakers. It was voted to raise the sum 
of $2,000 to promote the Liberty movement in 
the State, and a very liberal sum was subscribed 
on the spot. Our friends in Maine seem disposed 
to take hold of the work in earnest. They have 
a fine field of labor; neither the Whigs nor the 
Democrats of Maine are so much the slaves of 
party, as their brethren in other New England 
States, and hence the truth is not wasted upon 
them. 


pe 

ExectioneertNc Commencep.—The papers are 
beginning to report several cases of the failure of 
large manufacturing establishments. Before next 
October, the country will be totally ruined. 

Bripce over tur Onto—The bridge over the 
Ohio at Wheeling is said to be rapidly progress- 
ing. Nearly two courses of the western abut- 
ment are laid. 


a 

Mississirrt Bonps.—At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Mississippi Legislature, in relation to 
the repudiation of the State bonds sold on account 
of the Planters’ Bank, it was resolved to make 
immediate provision for the payment of the bonds, 
and resumption of the State faith. Nineteen Sen- 
ators and seventy Representatives voted in favor 
of the resolution. 


Postat. ARRANGEMENT.—The New York Courier 
has information, from indisputable authority, that 
the basis of a postal arrangement between the 
United States and Great Britain has been agreed 
on at London. 





New Yorw Cavcvs—The Whig members of 
the New York Legislature met at Albany on the 
evening of the 15th, and resolved to concur in 
the policy of a National Whig Convention, but 
refrained from suggesting any candidate for the 
Presidency. 





Vermont—The Liberty party in this State 
will hold their Convention at Rochester on the 
ist and 2d of March. 





Masor Werster.—The bearer of despatches 
for the Government, brings intelligence of the 
death of Major Edward Webster, in Mexico, 
some time between the 19th and 25th ult., of fever. 
This is a most afflicting event to his father, who, 
we learn, has just received word of the decease of 
his daughter, Mrs. Appleton, of Boston. 

Pare 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received the following, which we in- 
tend noticing in our next: 

CHampERs’s MiscgLLany. Edited by William Chambers. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. No. 13. 


Lire or CHEVALIER Bayarp. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Tay- 
lor. Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

‘Tue Sacre Mountain. By J.T. Headley. New York: 
John 8. Taylor. 

Howitt’s Journat. Edited by William and Mary Howitt, 
London: William Lovett. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 
Agents. 

Propie’s JovRNAL. Edited by John Saunders. London; 
John Bennett, Boston: Crosby & Nichols, Agents. Part 
xxiv. 

Eweank’s Hypravtics. Partiv. New York: Greeley & 
McElrath. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE WESTERN Art-UNION. 
nati. 


Cincin- 
Nationat Poputar Epvucation. Cincinnati. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 








Fesrvary 16. 

Senate.—Various memorials and reports were 
received. The resolutions of thanks to Generals 
Taylor and Scott were taken up; a discussion 
took place, in which Messrs. Crittenden, Hale, 
Foote, and Jefferson Davis, took part. (For re- 
port of this debate, and result, see first page.) 

It being late, the special order was postponed, 
and the Senate went into Executive session. 

Hovsr.—A motion was made to reconsider the 
vote of yesterday, for terminating debate to-day 
at two o’clock; the yeas and nays were called, 
and the vote stood—yeas 93, nays 95. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up the 
Loan Bill. It was debated by Messrs. More- 
head and Pollock, and Mr. Vinton closed the de- 
bate. The Committee then proceeded to vote. 
An amendment, submitted by Mr. Vinton, mak- 
ing the loan $16,000,000 instead of $18,500,000, 
was carried. An amendment, moved by Mr. 
fale, of Massachusetts, providing that no part of 
the money raised by this bill should be used in 
the further prosecution of the war with Mexico, 
was rejected—yeas 23, nays 118. An amendment, 
moved by Mr. McLane, of Maryland, providing 
for levying duties on articles not now dutiable, 
and reviving the tax on tea and coffee, was ruled 
out of order. The Committee rose and reported 
progress. 

The select committee appointed on so much of 
the President’s message as relates to the manner 
of prosecuting the war with Mexico, and the pol- 
icy to be pursued in relation to it, is as follows— 
Mr. Stephens, Chairman ; Messrs. Ashmun, Me- 
Dowell, Collamer, Burt, C. B. Smith, Morehead, 
Jenkins, Crowell. 

The House adjourned. 


Ferrvary 17. 

Srwate.—Mr. Yulee closed his speech in sup- 
port of his resolutions. Mr. Dickinson announc- 
ed that at a proper time he would offer some re- 
marks upon the same subject. 

Mr. Foote said that the sentiments of Mr. Yu- 
lee, as promulgated, were not those of the South 
generally ; he did not do justice to the friends of 
the South in the North ; he was not pleased with 
the Sir Oracle manner of the gentleman from 
Florida; it was extremely offensive; he would 
move to lay the resolutions on the table. The 
motion was carried, and the resolutions were laid 
on the table. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Ten Regiment Bill. Mr. Rusk addressed the 
Senate at great length, giving a succinct history 
of Texas from its first settlement. 

Mr. Greene obtained the floor, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

Hovuse.—After the transaction of some unim- 
portant business, Mr. Palfrey asked leave to offer 
two resolutions, the purport of which was, that 

the war against Mexico ought forthwith to cease, 
and that such an amount of money, and no more, 
ann to be placed at the disposal of the Execu- 
pte Will be a sufficient and liberal provision 

Th sata of said forces to the United States. 

© House resolved itself into Committee of 


oan tole on the state of the Union, on the 


Mr. King moved that no certificate of stook be 











allowed to be issued under this act, till the Pres- 


ident had agreed to appoint three peace commis- 
sioners. Rejected. 

Mr. McKay moved that no certificate of stock 
be issued for a less amount than $50. Agreed to. 

Mr. Mead moved to strike out the proviso, 
“that no part of said stock be sold below par.” 
Rejected. 

My. Palfrey moved an amendment providing 
for the reimbursement of the loan in five years, 
and securing its redemption by a direct tax. He 
was in favor of such a provision, because he was 
sure it would compel a peace without delay, be- 
cause war ought always to be supported by direct 
taxes, because Massachusetts, under such a pro- 
vision, would pay less than she now is compelled 
to do; and he thought it right that those States 
which were so earnest for the war, should bear 
its chief burden.. The motion was lost. 

A substitute for the bill, moved by Mr. McKay, 
providing for the issue of Treasury notes, and for 
a tax on tea and coffee,was then read, section by 
section, and various amendments were moved, 
some of which were adopted, some rejected. The 
substitute was then rejected—yeas 84, nays 104. 

Mr. McKay moved another substitute, being 
the bill reported by the minority of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, providing for a com- 
pound loan, embracing stock and Treasury notes. 
Lost—yeas 104, nays 105. 

The Committee rose and reported the bill to 
the House. ‘The previous question was demand- 
ed and seconded; the main question was put, 
and the bill was finally passed—yeas 119, nays 
14. The nays were: 

Messrs. Ashmun, Canby, Crowell, Fisher, 
Giddings, Hale, Hubbard, Hudson, Daniel P. 


King, Palfrey, Julius Rockwell, Root, Truman 
Smith, and Wilson—14. 


The first section of the bill authorizes the 
President to borrow, on the credit of the United 
States, a sum not exceeding $16,000,000, or so 
much as he may deem necessary, at a rate of in- 
terest not exceeding 6 per cent., payable quarterly 
or semi-annually, to be reimbursable at any time 
after twenty years; the money thus raised to be 
applied to defray any of the public expenses which 
have been heretofore or may be hereafter author- 
ized by law; the stock issued upon such loan to 
be transferable on the books of the Treasury. 

The second section provides for the issue of 
certificates of stock, for an amount not less than 
$50; prohibiting any part of said stock to be sold 
below par. 

Section third directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to advertise for proposals for the taking of 
such loan,in one or two public newspapers, in the 
city of Washington, and also in the principal 
city or capital of each State in the Union. 

Section fourth pledges the faith of the United 
States for the payment of the principal and in- 
terest of the debt thus created. 

Section fifth authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at any time before the period named 
for the redemption of the debt, to purchase so 
much of the stock, at par, as the funds of the 
Government, after the paying of all demands on 
the Treasury, may allow. 

Section sixth directs the Secretary to report to 
the next Congress the amount of money he may 
have borrowed under this act, and the other trans- 
actions in relation to it. 

The House adjourned. 


Fesrvary 18. 

Senare.—Mr. Atchison presented a petition 
from United States citizens among the Wyan- 
dot Indians. 

Mr. Baldwin submitted three resolutions, which 
were printed—declaring that the moneys collect- 
ed by the American army in Mexico, from the rev- 
enues of that country, ought to be applied to the 
payment of the awards in favor of claimants un- 
der the Convention of 1839, for which the pro- 
ceeds of the direct taxes were solemnly pledged— 
that it belongs exclusively to Congrese to raise 
and support armies by appropriations of money, 
and that no power is conferred on the President 
to apply moneys collected under the authority of 
the United States, without a specific appropria- 
tion—and that the President be requested to com- 
municate to the Senate a particular account of all 
moneys collected in Mexico. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, it was resolved that 
the Committee on the Post Office inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law that no frank of 
any letter or packet (otherwise valid) shall be 
held or treated as invalid, on account of the 
address being in a handwriting different from 
that of the frank. 

The Ten Regiment Bill coming up, Mr. Greene 
addressed the Senate for two hours in opposition 
to it. Mr. Mason obtained the floor, and the 
Senate adjourned over till Monday. 


Hovsre.—Mr. Burt, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, introduced a joint resolution for 
the payment of the Texas mounted troops called 
into the service of the United States, under the re- 
quisition of Colonel Curtis, in the year 1847. It 
was read twice, and Mr. Burt asked that it might be 
put on its final passage. A debate hereupon arose, 
when Mr. Gidddings obtained the floor, but yield- 
ed it for a motion to postpone till Tuesday next. 

The House resolved to terminate debate on the 
bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul Jones, one 
hour after it went into Committee of the Whole- 
The bill was then taken up in Committee of the 
Whole. 

After some debate, the bill was passed by a 
vote of 99 yeas to 77 nays; and a motion to re- 
consider was laid upon the table. 

The House adjourned over till Monday. 


Ferrvary 21. 

Senate.—The bill from the House, for the re- 
lief of the heirs of John Paul Jones, was returned 
from the House, with amendments. 

Mr. Hannegan explained the manner in which 
he had introduced the bill. 

Mr. Benton was opposed to dispensing with the 
ordinary forms of proceeding. 

Mr. Hannegan said the bill had been repeatedly 
passed on by both Houses, and they ought no 
longer to doubt. 

Mr. Cameron saw no reason for its commitment. 

Mr. Bagby condemned the looseness of legisla- 
tion in which they were falling. 

Mr. Mangum thought all delay unnecessary. 

Mr. Badger, although willing to vote now on 
the bill, would consent to commitment. 

The bill and amendments were then referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

“Mr. Benton rose to make a painful announce- 
ment to the Senate. He had just been informed 
that the House of Representatives had adjourned 
under the most afflicting circumstances—a calami- 
tous visitation to its oldest and most venerable 
member—one which had been President of the 
United States, and whose character inspired uni- 
versal respect and esteem. He spoke of Mr. 
Adams, who had just sunk down in his chair, and 
had been carried into an adjoining room, and 
might at this time be passing from this world, un- 
der the very roof which covers us, and almost in 
our presence. Under such circumstances, the 
whole Senate will feel alike, and find itself utter. 
ly unable to attend to any business. He there- 
fore moved an immediate adjournment of the 
Senate.” . 

The Senate adjourned. 


Hovsr.—Petitions of various kinds were pre- 
sented, and several bills of little importance were 
reported. 

é Mr. Chase introduced a series of seven resolu- 
tions, long drawn and prolix, awarding thanks, in 
terms of extreme eulogy, to all the generals of 
the army, for all the actions in which they have 
been engaged. 

The previous question was demanded and sus- 
tained—the main question was ordered—but, just 
as the Speaker was about putting the question, 
he was interrupted by Mr. Hunt, who desired 
him to stop. John Quincy Adams was seen sink- 
ing in his chair, under a paralytic stroke, appa 
rently in the agonies of death. Instantly, the 
whole House was on its feet—several. members 
sprang to the assistance of Mr. Adams, who was 
carried into the Speaker’s room, and the ‘House 





hastily adjourned. 





ANTICIPATED BATTLE AT EL PASO. 


Pererspure, Feb. 17, 1848, 


By an arrival from the Rio Grande, informa- 
tion has been received by the Picayune from Sal- 
tillo, which pretty clearly indicates that the Amer- 
ican troops who were encamped at El Paso, on 
their way to Chihuahua, will have some fighting 
to do. The Mexicans are reported to be in con- 
siderable numerical force, with twelve pieces of 
cannon, to oppose the march of the American 
troops. , 

Squire Collins, with a small party, started re- 
cently for Santa Fe, and have been taken prison- 
ers by the Mexicans at Presidio del Norte. 

A member of Captain Mears’s company of 
mounted volunteers was shot in the latter part 
of December, for threatening to take the life of 
his captain. 

At Buena Vista, Alexander Newson, also a 
member of Captain Mears’s company, was hung 
for wilful murder, in shooting a Mexican at Que- 
retaro, belonging to the Revenue Guard. 


LATE FROM TEXAS, 


In the Austin Democrat of the 26th ultimo, we 
find the following Indian intelligence: 

The Indians, with whom we are in treaty, are 
all friendly. Jack Harry, a Delaware chief, ar- 
rived at the trading house on the 20th, direct from 
the Camanche camp, and Major Neighbors re- 
ceived the “talks” of the friendly Camanche 
chiefs by him. They inform him that the theft on 
the San Antonio road was committed by the “'Ten- 
a-wish” band of Camanches. As soon as the friend- 
ly chiefs learned that the depredation was com- 
mitted, they followed the thieving band, and re- 
covered all the stolen horses, and have the bal- 
ance in their camp, ready to give up. They say 
they are determined to abide by the stipulations 
of their treaty. 











SUPREME COURT. 


February 15.—No. 30. John D. Bowling, plaintiff 
in error, vs. J. P. Harrison. Argument contin- 
ued by Mr. Fendall for the defendant in error, 
and concluded by Mr. Jones for the plaintiff. 

No. 36. C. MeMicken, plaintiff in error, vs. 
Amos Webb et al. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Coxe for the plaintiff in error, and continued 
by Mr. Jones for the defendants. 


February 16.—No. 4. Henry Mathewson, appel- 
lant, vs. W. W. Wetmore’s administrator. On 
appeal from the U. S. Circuit Court for Rhode 
Island. Justice McLean delivered the opinion of 
this Court, reversing the decree of the Circuit 
Court, and remanding this cause with directions 
to said Court to enter a decree in conformity to 
the opinion of this Court. 

No. 36. C. MeMicken, plaintiff in error, vs. 
Amos Webb et al. Argument contiuued by Mr. 
Jones for the defendant in error, and concluded 
by Mr. Coxe for the plaintiff. 

No. 37. The Bank of Metropolis, plaintiff in 
error, vs. the New England Bank. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Coxe for the plaintiff in error, 
and continued by Mr. Bradley for the defendant. 


February 17.—Richard Fitzgerald, Esq., of Con- 
necticut, was admitted an attorney and counsellor 
of this Court. 

No. 37. Bank of Metropolis, plaintiff in error, 
vs. the New England Bank. Argument continu- 
ed by Mr. Bradley for the defendant in error, 
and concluded by Mr. Coxe for the plaintiff. 

No. 120. John Tyler, plaintiff in error, vs. 
John H. Hand et al. Cause submitted to the 
Court on printed arguments, by Messrs. Eaton 
and Foot for the defendants in error. 

No. 38. N. F. Shelton, appellant, vs. Tiffin & 
Perry. Argument commenced by Mr. Jones for 
the appellant. 


February 18.—Theodore Romeyn, Esq., of Mich- 
igan; Wm. Austin and Thomas Nelson, Esqs., 
of New York; and Harrison A. Smith, Esq., of 
Maine, admitted attorneys and counsellors. 

No. 160. The United States, appellant, vs. T. 
Curry and R. Garland. Motion to dismiss this 
appeal argued by Messrs. Curry and Jones in 
support of the motion, and by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral in opposition. 

* Adjourned until Monday, 11 o’clock, A. M. 


February 21.—John V. L. Pruyn, Esq., of New 
York, and Thomas J. Johnston, jun., Esq., of Mis- 
sissippi, admitted attorneys and counsellors of 
this Court. 

No. 38. Nelson F. Shelton, appellant, vs. Clay- 
ton, Tiffin, et al. Argument continued by Mr. 
Jones for the appellant, and by Mr. Crittenden 
for the appellees. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM LONDON. 


Gisson Square, Lonvon, 
January 24, 1848. 

Dear Six: Our Parliament is to re-assemble, 
after the recess, at the beginning of next week, 
and, in the mean time, public attention is being 
accupied with many of the topics which will come 
before the Legislature, and on which the public 
voice is giving a clear and unequivocal expression: 
I mentioned, in my last, my conviction that we 
should have a great number of public meetings 
on the “national defences” question ; and these 
meetings are now being convened throughout the 
country. 

Your interesting countryman, Elihu Burritt, is 
cheerfully lending us his efficient aid in the cause 
of peace and brotherhood, and our people every- 
where welcome one whose congenial occupation it 
is to beat swords into ploughshares and spears in- 
to pruning hooks. It is a qualifying and hopeful 
fact, also, that Mr. Cobden, as might have been 
naturally expected, will employ his powerful in- 
fluence in Parliament in resisting the aristocratic 
effort to provide at the public expense an increase 
of soldiers’ finery and soldiers’ pay. 

The response of the people to the sentiments of 
peace and brotherly love are of the most encour- 
aging description; and I have no doubt that, as 
these meetings are multiplied so as to afford an 
opportunity for the universal expression of opin- 
ion, the Minister will find that the proposed in- 
crease of our military establishment is one of the 
most unpopular measures on which he could have 
ventured. Peace principles are making rapid 
progress among the middling classes in this coun- 
try, and the occasion now afforded of testing their 
strength produces results even more encouraging 
than might have been well anticipated. _ 

The “ Jewish Disabilities” question is virtually 
settled, without waiting for the vote to be taken 
in Parliament. Apart from the fact that this 
matter has become a ministerial measure, and re- 
ceived the adhesion of some of the conservative 
members, whose sound church principles were 
never before called in question, is the additional 
and more important fact, that public opinion is 
now pronouncing against the further exclusion 
from Parliament of any man because he is a Jew. 
“ A heavy blow, and a great discouragement,” is 
about to be dealt to that class of religionists who 
have taken the piety of England into their spe- 
cial keeping, and who are now failing to keep up 
the delusion that the religion of our land will be 
sacrificed as soon as “the Westminster Assembly” 
is proclaimed a convocation of mere political rep- 
resentatives, and not an assembly of thorough 
orthodox Christian divines. Besides the meet- 
ings in London and the neighborhood, meetings 
have been held by the Mayors and Town Coun- 
cilsin Cambridge, Boston, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Edinburgh, and the leading towns through- 
out the country. In these meetings, the very im- 
portant question, In what sense are we a Chris- 
tian country? has been freely handled, and a 
great deal of mist has been dissipated. A speci- 
men of the remarks to which I allude, you have 
in the following extract from a speech by the 
Rev. John Burnet: 

“ It might be said that they were not Christians, 
and that this was a Christian country. Were 
they so? Why, look at the jails which covered 
this country. The people in these jails were not 
Jews. Well, then, let us have all the men out of 
the jails, rather than those in them. Look at the 
assizes and the judges going on circuit to inflict 
upon criminals punishment for their offences ; 
and yet this was a Christian country. A man was 
also recently put in jail for four pence, which he 
refused to pay on conscientious grounds ; and yet 
this was a Christian country. Again: in the 
House of Commons, members voted in direct op- 

sition to their promises on the hustings. Why, 
if this were so, what could a Jew do more. Let 
him play his pranks on the subject as well as the 
Christians. A Jew could deal with the property 
of the church as well as a Christian. A Christian 
legislature would have no objections to deal with 
Jewish gold, and yet there were some who really 
believed that Baron Rothschild’s sovereign would 
not reach 20s. But those persons who object to 
the admission of Jews into Parliament, did not 
object to Baron Rothschild’s gold when they were 
going to carry out their ‘national defences’ 
scheme. Ohno! they would be glad of the men 
who could lend them the money to carry on the 
scheme. What, then, becomes of the cant of a 
Christian country to keep out a man from Par- 
liament ?” “ 

The deeds of crime perpetrated in Ireland have 
provided an awful amount of work for the a 
man, who is preparing for the execution of 
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share in the business of capital punishment. In 
the anticipation of the disgusting exhibitions about 
to take place, and impressed deeply by the late 
executions in York and London, the society for 
the abolition of this kind of punishment is active- 
ly employed in holding public meetings. The 
public feeling against this species of legalized 
vengeance is growing stronger every day, and 
promises, before very long, to remove from our 
statute book those sanguinary enactments which 
I for one regard as useless in the repression of 
crime, and «, very effectual means of leading to its 
perpetration. 

The question of questions among us is still that 
great subject involved in the Hampden controver- 
sy. The lengthened proceedings which have oc- 
cupied the Court of Queen’s Bench the last four 
days have had all the effect of a real “ confirma- 
tion” of all classes of Dissenters in their deter- 
mined opposition to connection between Church 
and State, while they have, in addition, convinced 
not a few members of the established church ef 
the entire want of truth and principle by which 
that connection is signalized. 

In every direction, members of the Church of 
England are crying out against the mockery 
which invites them to express their objections to 
a newly appointed Bishop, and then tells them 
that the invitation was given without the least 
sincerity, and that those who gave it would be 
subject to the awful penalty of praemunire if 
they fulfilled their own public pledge—a penalty 
which they are unprepared to incur, even at the 
bidding of conscience and the command of God. 
The Anti-State Church Society is beginning to 
indulge the hope of very soon ranking among its 
members the parties who have opposed or despis- 
ed its operations, or else of seeing them in their 
own way fighting the same battles, and bringing 
about the same great victory for which it has till 
now been deemed a vulgar and puritanical thing 
to contend. 

It is also to be observed, that the disclosures 
made in the Court of Queen’s Bench, prove that 
the Sovereign of England has done more than was 
previously done by the Pope himself, in the way 
of anuihilating popular rights in matters ecclesi- 
astical. “The Head of the Church” of England 
has transferred into the category of “ preroga- 
tive’ the rights which formerly fell under that 
of “ privilege.” The present age is one in which 
the people of England are quite disposed to strug- 
gle vigorously for the restoration of every part of 
the “ privilege” which they may justly claim, and 
to define the “prerogative” within those limits 
which will produce in the form of governments a 
greater similarity between thei: country and your 
own. The friends of Dr. Hampden on the one 
hand, and the Puseyite clergy on the other, are 
unwittingly providing just now the means of 
kindling a controversy, the results of which, if 
they could have been foreseen, would never have 
been solicited by endowed ecclesiastics of any 
school. 

Ihave but little occasion to remark on conti- 
nental affairs, as they will come before you through 
other channels, and in forma propria. The ques- 
tions in France are, the state of the King’s health 
and its operation on the French funds; the cor- 
ruption of Guizot, and of everybody else in high 
places, as his apology ; the best way of finding an 
excuse for meddling in Swiss affairs, and the dif- 
ficulty of persuading other people to permit it ; 
the possibility of keeping faith with the captured 
Abd-el-Kader, and yet detaining him a prisoner 
in Toulon; the best means of keeping up the no- 
tion that the King of the French rulesin the 
hearts of a free people, and yet not allowing them 
to eat any more reform dinners; and the great 
national affair of asking over John O’Connell to 
eat his dinners on two days next month. 1 be- 
lieve it is thought here to bea kind act of our 
neighbors to show this hospitality to one who 
has the onus of trying to wield his father’s 
sword, without the advantage of standing in his 
father’s shoes, and whose misfortune it is to occu- 
py @ position which naturally renders the kind- 
ness of France more likely to be appreciated by 
the son than it would have been by thesire. Most 
people who give dinners send their invitations 
where they are not wanted ; in this respect, France 
seems kinder than England, though, to do justice 
to ourselves, I believe, if that country gives Mr. 
John his dinners, we shall not withhold his d- 
serts. 

It is gratifying to find that the Swiss Diet has 
not perpetrated the barbarity with which they 
were charged by their enemies in reference to the 
monks of St. Bernard. Itis true they intended 
to levy on the reverend fathers a contribution to- 
wards the expense of that war which they had 
done so much to promote, but a fine not out of 
proportion to their means. The monks, however, 
have chosen to pass out of their ancient Hospice, 
into the territory of Sardinia, and to leave that 
once so deeply interesting place a cheerless and 
deserted barrack. j 

Various bodies here have been busy in trying 
to convince the Federal Government of the ini- 
quity and impolicy of continuing to prosecute 
those who, from conscience, are obliged to dissent 
from the Church of the State—a good work, in 
which I am sure your powerful co-operation will 
not be wanting. The Swiss, I hope, “know their 
friends,” and will yield to the expressions of opin- 
ion proceeding from such a quarter. 

You will receive by this mail, also, the account 
of the rebellion which has broken out in Palermo, 
and extended very generally throughout Sicily. 
There is intense anxiety in London to know 
what has been the real result of the sending of 
between four and five thousand troops into the 
island, from which it is difficult to ascertain the 
real truth. For those who sympathize with the 
revolt, it is most encouraging to know that the 
reasons of the “vain, arbitrary, and inconsistent” 
King of Naples, his Austrian Queen, and his fee- 
ble and corrupted Court, are not adequate to the 
subjugation of the oppressed Sicilians; that the 
Pope and the Grand Duke of Tuscany will not 
allow Austrian troops to be marched through 
their territories into the Two Sicilies; that the 
present consequence of an efficient force by sea is 
out of the question ; and that, if these difficulties did 
not exist, the present state of Venetian Lombardy 
is such as to render it very undesirable for Aus- 
tria to send her troops so far from home. The 
rumor that our Government would not interferé 
to prevent this impossible circumstance is a mat- 
ter of very little importance, so that the people of 
Sicily have a chance of being as successful as those 
of Switzerland. 

Having a little room left, I will send you one 
or two more extracts from Richardson’s Travels, 
omitted in my last for want of space: “Called at 
my neighbor’s, Bel Kasem, and found him doc- 
toring a poor negress girl. She could neither eat 
nor drink; her bones were nearly through her 
skin; her stomach empty, and dried up as a sun- 
dried water skin. Bel Kasem was rubbing her 
all over with oil. He asked me for medicine. I 
said, ‘Give her something good to eat’ He said, 
‘IT have nothing’ ‘What do you eat yourself? | 
asked. ‘Bread and vazeen,’ he replied. ‘Give 
her that, I rejoined. He hesitated to reply—did 
not reply. I saw he considered such food too good 
for a slave, even to save its life. Such is but one 
dark and sad picture of a thousand now exhibit- 
ed here.” 

“Asto the United States of America, has not 
the boasted liberty of our republican countrymen 
who colonized America become a by-word, a his- 
sing and a scorn among the nations of the earth ? 
Have not these slayveholding Americans commit- 
ted acts nationally, within the last few years, 
which the most absolute Government of Europe 
would blush to be guilty of? And what is one of 
their last acts, on a smaller scgle, but not less de- 
cisively indicative of their national morality? The 
New York Bible Society has declared it will not 
give the Bible to slaves, even when they are able 
to read the Bible. Would the Czar of Russia 
permit such an impious rule as this to be made 
for their slaves or serfs? Such an action would 
render the liberties of a thousand Republics a 
mockery, a snare, and a delusion, and their names 
infamous throughout the world.” 

Mr. Richardson, Your readers Will see, is a very 
out-spoken man. I do not know whether he means 
to go to America, but it is well to see how others 
see us. I am, dear sir, yours, most truly: Ys 





FROM BALTIMORE. 


More Incendiarism—A Fearful State of Things— 
Suppression of the Association of Colored Sons of 
Temperance—The Model Artistes moved against 
by the Municipal Authorities—Notices of Lectures 
and Debates—The Anti-Slavery Movement in Dela- 
mare, §c. 

Bartimore, February 21, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The torch of the incendiary is still doing its 
fiendish work in our city, notwithstanding two of 
this class of social demons have been sentenced to 
the State’s prison. The other evening the Mu- 
seum was fired during a performance! Its great 
height gave a rare opportunity for displaying the 
power of rival fire-engines; and, since then, a 
number of the more extensive buildings in the 
centre of the city have been selected. Among 
them may be named the new rows in which are 
Franklin and Carroll Halls ; also the Jarvis Build- 
ings, and the new cabinet warerooms recently 
erected at the corner of Calvert street and Lovely 
lane, by the Messrs. Williams, an account of the 
destruction of whose former establishment, in 
South street, I gave you an account in one of my 
earlier letters. In the mean time the rioters are 
busy, to the production of frequent scenes of ter- 


ror. During the greater part of last night the 











fire-bells were startling our inhabitants from their 
slumbers. it is a fearful state of things, this! 

It will be remembered that I gave some ac- 
count, a few weeks ago, of an association of col- 
ored men, bearing the title of “ Philanthropic 
Order of Sons of Temperance.” It will surprise 
no one who is at all conversant with the spirit of 
our Black Laws—especially such readers of the 
Eva as may have paid attention to the many facts 
connected therewith, that I have recorded from 
time to time—to be informed that the terrors of 
the law have been brought to bear upon them, and 
that, consequently, they have disbanded! Now, 
were the propriety of their organization present- 
ed simply as the naked secrecy question, it is 
likely that not a few of your readers would 
promptly approve of their suppression ; but when 
I inform such, that the officer of the law who pro- 
cured the measure, (Deputy Attorney General 
Pinkney,) is himself a member of the very secret 
order which these colored men are imitating, they 
will doubtless modify their opinion, and ask, 
Where is the consistency of this? If the order of 
“Sons of Temperance” is proper and useful to 
the white man, is it not the same to the black 
man? [should like Mr. Pinkney to answer the 
question at his leisure! “Ah! but,” he may say, 
“my official duty requires of me to take measures 
to suppress illegal proceedings” Grant it, for 
the sake of the argument, although it has been 
usual for the State’s Attorney to await the action 
of theGrand Jury ; and then this question fairly 
arises—If it is a duty in one case, is it not in all 
others? The answer is confounding, I know; for 
I might name several instances in which Mr. 
Pinkney’s attention has been directed to acknow- 
ledged violations of law, concerning which he 
gave himself not the least concern whatever! I 
need not specify, as he will doubtless comprehend 
me. 

We are not yet done with “ Model Artistes.” 
Another trowpe has made its appearance at the 
Holliday Street Theatre. The Mayor of our 
city, moved probably by the persevering appeals 
of the Sun, has sent aspecial message to the Coun- 
cils on the subject. The matter was referred to 
the Joint Committee on Police, who have report- 
ed, in turn, an ordinance for the suppression of 
such exhibitions infuture. Since this subject has 
created a good deal of feeling, and puzzled the 
municipal authorities of other cities not a little, I 
will give an idea of the proposed law. The first 
section provides that any person who shall “ act, 
exhibit, show, perform,” (or cause the same to be 
done,) “any indecent or blasphemous play, farce, 
opera, public exhibition, show, entertainments, or 
performance whatever, shall forfeit and pay, for 
every such offence, the sum of twenty dollars.” 
Now, this, probably, will amount to nothing more 
than a license, differing from a more direct permit 
only in this, that the exaction is uncertain at 
worst! The only promise, therefore, of practica- 
bility, is to be sought in another section, which 
gives the Mayor discretionary power to refuse or 
revoke the licenses granted to theatrical and 
“other public amusements;” but even this will 
require a degree of moral courage, not to say care 
for the public morals, rare in the occupants of 
the Mayoralty. Then there is a previous ques- 
tion to be determined. What constitutes inde- 
cency and blasphemy? Are the “exhibitions” 
of the popular danseuse “indecent,” or not? Is 
there no blasphemy in many of the expressions 
used in the tragic performances of the day? None 
in the broad “ farces” which we see put down in 
the bills “to conclude with?” The proposed or- 
dinance comes up to-day, and will, in all proba- 
bility, be passed. I beg leave to be understcod as 
not throwing out the foregoing hints and queries 
to embarrass the movement, by any means. To 
the contrary, I wish it all possible success. 

Lectures appear to be all the go in this city at 
present, and the various courses are generally well 
attended. The last lecture of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association was delivered by David Paul 
Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, a gentleman who 
has greatly distinguished himself as the ever- 
ready advocate of the cause of the down-trodden 
and the oppressed. The next will be delivered 
by the Hon. Henry Bedinger, and will be antici- 
pated with no little interest, especially by his 
Democratic friends. There is a Dr. Boynton lec- 
turing on Astronomy, Electricity, and other 
branches of natural science, with admirable tact 
and ability, it is said. A course of “ Lectures to 
Young Men from the Country” is in course of de- 
livery at Rev. Mr. Heiner’s church. I have heard 
them spoken of as interesting in their way; but 
the utility of that way is questionable. From all 
I can learn, they dwell rather upon the dangers of 
errors of belief in theology than of missteps in 
conduct. If they advised the young men to stay in 
the country while there, or to return to it, unless 
under rare circumstances, they would be more in 
point. The habit of young men crowding to our 
cities, is a lamentable evil. The last lecture of a 
course in progress before the Murray Inst1- 
TUTE was delivered by W. F. Giles, Esq., ex- 
member of Congress for this city, to a crowded 
and attentive audience. 

The friends of Freedom in Delaware are about 
to commence an extra movement for the removal 
of Slavery from that interesting little State. I 
have been invited to deliver a series of lectures on 
the subject, beginning in Wilmington on Friday 
next. I mention this as a notification to such of 
your readers in that direction as may receive the 
Era in time to attend. From what I have learn- 
ed, there will be other, and far more attractive, 
speakers in attendance. J.E.S. 


FROM OHIO. 


Suort Crees, Harrison County, 
21st 11th mo., 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Being a native of Virginia, and receiving all 
my education for the first twenty-two years of my 
life in the heart of that slaveholding State, be- 
sides having many connections among slavehold- 
ers, causes me perhaps to sympathize more with 
that class of men than it is possible for some peo- 
ple to do. 

I notice that lovers of slavery express great 
surprise that any should be found unwilling to 
extend and spread slavery. There are people in 
the United States who, from some cause or other, 
do not like slavery, and will do no more to sustain 
the institution than the Constitution binds them 
to do. Some have come to this conclusion, because 
they would be glad to see this determination in 
others, if they were slaves themselves. 

But suppose we lay aside the moral aspect, and 
view the subject in a pecuniary way. 

Slavery is a very expensive institution, espe- 
cially to individuals who sustain it without being 
actual owners. Persons in bondage require so 
much watching. The companies who patrol night 
after night to see if the slaves are all in place can 
testify that slavery is troublesome. Our army or 
navy, that hovers along the Southern coast, to 
meet any emergency in that quarter, is not kept 
without large drafts on the pocket. The popula- 
tion of slaveholding countries is too sparse to pay 
its own postage. If slavery is extensively prac- 
ticed in any State, that State is powerless, having 
an internal enemy to counteract its force. It is 
necessary, in order to sustain slavery, that the 
freedom of speech be abridged, and that the light 
of knowledge should be carefully excluded from 
the mind of the slave. Lovers of freedom wish to 
speak freely wherever they go, and at the same time 
would like to find the inhabitants with sufficient 
intelligence to describe the road to the next vil- 
lage. 

Centinieg all these things, can you not see a 
reason why the lovers of freedom wish to stop the 
spread of slavery ? ° 

Slaveholders, you admit that each State has ex- 
clusive control in relation to slavery within its 
own limits. The people of the United States sus- 
tain the same relation to any territory they may 
acquire that the inhabitants do to a State in which 
they reside. It is perfectly legitimate that the 
people should exclude slavery from lands belong- 
ing to them, and it would be strange, indeed, if 
the lovers of freedom did not exert themselves to 
doit. Much might be said in a moral point of 
view in opposition to slavery, but, as all such talk 
is said to spring from sickly philanthropy, I pur- 
posely refrain. 

There is one way in which you may carry your 
point. Tell the lovers of freedom, that, if they do 
not cease their opposition to slavery, you will ab- 
solutely cut loose, and let them scuffle for them- 
selves; and should they hesitate, or prove rather 
tardy in their movements, just hint that the Brit- 
ish arms.are open to receive you, and that nego- 
tiation is about to be entered upon. Such talk as 
that will be taken as official, and opposition in 
some places will be dropped like a hot potato. Pa- 
triotism runsso high, even among the partial lovers 

of freedom, that the bare mention of a foreigner’s 
name makes their flesh crawl all over. 
I am your friend and brother, 
M. T. Jounson. 








LABORERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE IN 
CANADA, 


The following is from a friend in Ohio: 
“Some three or four (I fear) evil disposed col- 
ored men, for some unaccountable end, are going 
about over this State, and in the Upper Province 
of Canada, traducing the character of the mis- 
sionaries, especially Hiram Wilson and Isaac J. 
Rice, who are spending their days and strei 
to do good to the fugitives continually 
there from bondage. — although I wont he 
have known, from years of personal acquaintance, 
that the two men above named have long since 


consecrated themselves to the missi work in 
that field, and, moreover, that their bodily suffer- 
ings and deprivations have been 


often extreme; 
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yet, for the satisfaction of others, I have taken 
pains to ascertain the facts, and I can testify that 
two more honest, upright, laborious, and self- 
denying men than Wilson and Rice, are not to be 
found. 

“ Colored people should be the last to malign 
the character of these devoted laborers. They 
should rather lay themselves out, so that by all 
means they may sustain them. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend these brethren, and their fel- 
low laborers, in Canada, to the sympathies of all 
who are interested for the colored race. 

“ H. H.” 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Eviror: Permit me, through your paper, 
to return thanks to those who have assisted the 
Society of which I am the agent. And should 
others be disposed to lend aid to an object well 
recommended, their donations may be left with 
Rev. Dr. Laurie, or the Rev. Mr. Gurley, or at 
Mr. Beers’ Temperance Hotel, Third street, who 
have kindly offered to forward the same. 

To assist the cause of Seamen and Destitute 
Emigrants claims the sympathy and pecuniary 
aid of all classes of the community. The Institu- 
tion of which I am the agent, has given gratuitous 
instruction to more than 1,700 needy children ; 
also, procured religious instruction to seamen five 
times weekly. 

That many may be disposed to aid this Insti- 
tution, is the prayer of Tuappevus Oscoon, 

Agent of the S. and S. F. Society. 

Wasuineton, Feb. 16, 1848. 


OBITUARY. 

Died at Claridon, Ohio, January 12th, of dis- 
ease of the head, Mr. Suerman A. Kextoaa, 
aged 32 years. 

In the midst of his usefulness, and with the 
highest promise for the future, has our friend 
been called away. Few, if any, of our citizens 
would be more generally lamented. His strict in- 
tegrity—his desire to promote the public good— 
his interest in the prosperity of religion—and his 
devotion to the useful reforms of the day—are 
universally acknowledged. He was a Reformer 
of the right stamp, having none of that narrow 
spirit which allows no difference of opinion in 
public measures, without charging it to dishon- 
esty. He was firm, without obstinacy, and deci- 
ded, without bigotry. No one has been more un- 
compromising in his defence of the oppressed, nor 
has any one more decidedly disapproved of polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical toleration of their wrongs; 
and yet he has been forbearing, and opposed to 
denunciation—freely allowing others the right of 
private judgment, which he claimed for himself. 
Communicated. 








3x‘ Information is desired respecting a Doctor 
Underwood, who is supposed to be, if living, in 
one of the Southern or Western States. It is not 
known wkether he does now, or has ever, prac- 
ticed his profession. He, if living, or his heirs, 
if dead, can obtain important intelligence by ad- 
dressing the “ Macon Republican,” Tuskegeo, Ma- 
con county, Alabama. Any person who can com- 
municate any information in relation to the said 
Underwood, will confer on important favor by 
doing so. 

Will exchanges please copy, as an act of kind- 
ness to those concerned ? 





Puncn’s Eprn.—We give one example of the 
pocket poetry which Punch offers for the accept- 
ance of his purchasers ; and this we have selected 
less because of its own intrinsic merits than be- 
cause we believe it to be a specimen of the com- 
modities furnished by the “ Reviewer and Classi- 
cal Scholar” who advertises to “create the repu- 
tation of literary aspirants in any branch of the 
Belles Lettres.” A specimen of the “fame” offered 
at so much per inch of type will best enable our 
readers to decide upon its money value. The 
poem is entitled “ Eden.” 


O I wish I was in eden 

Where all the beastes is feedin, 

the Pigs an cows an osses, 

An the long tale Bull wot tosses 

the Bulldog and the Rabbit, 

acaus it is his habbit; 

Where Lions, Tigers, monkees, 

And them long-ear’d things called donkeys, 

Meat alltogether daylee 

With Crokedyles all Skaley, 

Where sparros on the bushis 

sings to there mates the thrushis, 

an Hawks and Littel Rens 

Wawks about like Coks and Ens, 

One lookin at the tuther 

for all the World like a Bruther. 
- Where no quarlin is or Phytin, 

it’s true wot ime aritin. 

O for a wauk at even, 

somewhere about 6 or 7, 

When the Sun be gwain to bed, 

With his fase all fyree red. 

O for the grapes an reesins 

Wot ripens at all seesins; 

the appels an the Plumbs 

As big as my 2 thums; 

the haprecocks and peechis, 

Wot all within our reach is, 

An we mought pick an heat, 

paying nuthin for the treat. 

O for the pooty flouers 

A blooming at all hours, 

So that a large Bokay 

Yew may gether any day 

Of every flour that blose, 

from colleflour to Rose. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE. 


The flour market remains quiet, and without any change 
in prices. Small sales (some 200 barrels) of mixed brands 
Howard Street, at $5.62 1-2, and but few purchasers. City 
Mills nominal at $5.87 1 2—some holders asking more; stock 
small. Rye flour, $4 a $4.12 1-2. Corn meal nominal at 
$2.75. Keceipts of grain continue light. Small sales of good 
to prime red wheat at $1.20 a $1.25, ordinary to good at $1.15 
@ $1.20, and white at $1.25 a $1.30. A sale of family-flour 
white at $1.40. Corn is dull, and F oreng drooping; sales of 
white and yellow at 55 a 56 cents. Oats, 38a 42 cents. Rye, 
73a75cents. Clover seed, $4.25a $4.50. Provisions dull. 
Sales of lard at 7 1-4. 7 1 2 cents, in kegs. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Ferrvary 14.—The flour market inactive; St. Louis and. 
Ohio selling at $5. Demand for corn animated; sales of 
7,000 to 8,000 sacks white and yellow, part mixed, at 43 cents; 
and 4,180 sacks, mostly white, at 45 cents. Sales of mess 
pork at $9.18 3-4 a $9.25, and prime at $7.12 a $7.25. Lard 
feeble; sales at 6 1-4 a 6 1-2 cents, in tierces and barrels. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


* Flour.—There is no change in prices, but the market is 
rather yielding. We hear of no sales from stures. It is of- 
fered at $5.50, without finding buyers. Wagon price, $5.25; 
receipts moderate. 

Grain.—The wheat market is steady. Wagon price, $1.22 
a $1.23 for red, and $1.25 a $1.28 for white. Corn is very 
dull. A small cargo of white brought yesterday 45 cents. 
No yellow offering. Corn meal is dull at 55 a 60 cents. Oats 
in demand at 38a 40 cents. Kye, 70.75 cents. Flax seed, 
or ee White beans, $1. Clover seed, retail, $4.50 

“2, 


& $4.62 
FOREIGN MARKETS. 
NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the steamship Hibernia, from Liverpool, 
we have eight days later intelligence from all parts of Ku- 
rope. The news, on the whole, is much more favorable than 
anticipated. We did not expect any improvemeut in prices 
for our principal staples, and have not been disappointed. 
The corn markets were very inactive, and prices had slightly 
declined; but the variation had been so trifling as to be 
hardly worth noticing. The ts received in relation to 
breadstufis generally, induce us to believe that the European 
demand for our surplus will be extremely limited. Cotton 
was up an eighth of a penny per pound, with moderate sales, 
the inactivity in the manufacturing districts not warranting 
any important improvement in that staple. Quotations for 
provisions remain about the same as previously reported, 
with a very moderat t of b doing. 

The state of the money market is the must important fea- 
ture of the news, and that is such as to give the greatest en- 
couragement. Inactivity in the produce market, for a time, 
is rather desirable than otherwise, as it is indicative of a 
more healthy and permanent recovery than thongh an imme- 
diate inflation in prices took place. As money becomes plenty 
and confidence re-established, there will bea steady improve- 
ment in all the departments of trade.—New York Herald. 






































PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
F ae No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 


cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. : 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 


WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


STEREOTYPING. 
TEREOTYPE FOUNDRY.—The subscriber having 
been for many years in the above business, and 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his es' 
lishment, where punctuality and despatch, combined with all 
the tes of good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N. B. Reference is made to the publishers, who 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co. 

& Brothers. M. W. Doda, Baker & on een toby & 


Co., Daniel Fanshaw. . B. A 
216 William street, New York. 


Jan. 20. 
LARD OIL. 
Dt che hp LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
ual to sperm for combustion 
eq : cig mania » also for machinery t 
purchased strong barrels. xprers: 
to prevent leakage, Orders received and cceouted for the 
a_i” 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
WOOD CUTS, DIES, SEALS, ETC. 
HALL, No.8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 














J te ths ats, Brands, 
Dice, Seals, Latiors ear Drawings executed. April 20 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


T= Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEARL, 
STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free Labor 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied themselves with a 
general assortment of Goods usually kept in a Grocery, of 
superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually been sold. 

They have also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

They will use great care, in making their purchases, that 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor shal! be admit- 
ted into their Store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer for sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or traders out of the 
city, will be promptly and faithfully executed. 
2d mo. Ath.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 


ar aay, NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN, 
subscriber is authorized to advertise that 100 copi 
of “ Phelps’s Letters to Prof. Stowe and Be. Barn, end 
100 copies of “ Siaveholding Examined in the Light of the 
Holy Bible, by Dr. Brisbane,” have been placed at his dis- 
posal, “to be distributed gratuitously to clergymen who 
wish to receive them, with the hope that they will approve 
and circulate them.” Applications in accordance with this 
notice (post paid ifsent by mail) will be attended to by 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
22 Spruce street, New York. 
OF Anti-Slavery papers will please give the above one in- 
sertion. Feb. 24—3t 








DRAWING PENCILS, 
ty ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing.—Spalding § 
Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 
of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, used for sketching ; 
H H, a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; HH fi, 
extremely hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used for 
light sketching; F, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shad- 
ing; B B, softer do., for deep shading; H B, hard black, 
deeper shade than F; H H HH, extremely hard, for very 
- drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 
cheap. 
After all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the 
Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 
SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 
ARCH BRIDGE, 
id these days of patents, improvements, &c., we take great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public one which, 
combining beauty with undoubted utilfty, needs only to be 
seen to be approved. 
he model and drawings for the improvement referred to 
are now to be seen at the Patent Office, and are for an arch 
bridge of great strength, and capable of being thrown over a 
stream or space of from five hundred to one thousand feet 
without piers, and with perfect security. It may be adapted 
to use upon railroads as well as over streams. For strength 
and economy in construction, it has no rival. ; 
Any information in relation to it may be obtained upon 
—- to John Boynton, South Coventry, Conn., or 
eatherhead & Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 3.—3t W. & CO. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


V J E learn from Mr. Harned, agent of the American and 

Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that there are a few 
odd numbers of this valuable periodical, (running back 
through the last two or three volumes,) remaining on hand 
at the Society’s Depository, New York Should any of our 
friends desire to be supplied with missing numbers of the 
Reporter, tomake up their files, they wiil please address Mr. 
Harned, No. 22 Spruce street, New York, post paid, and, it 
——* they will be sent to them by mail free of charge. 

eb. 3. 














FARM FOR SALE, 
OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
- excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


Pp ney DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, 21 Lake 
street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular attention paid to 
collections. 


Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
we court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc 
r. 


Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
OF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days b 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
- very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 22 Spruce street, by 
Feb 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 
PARSONS & CO,’*S NURSERY. 


REES.—Commercial Garden and Nursery of Parsons 

§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This establishment 
now covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. During the past year, 
their collection has been enriched by many novelties from 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 
teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. pt. 16.—8t 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 
Os This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our Jiterary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 

terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectaior, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Athenaum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dudlin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British aol- 
onies. 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy eharacter. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Acgis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Kemittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 











Four copies for Y wmi.te a C16 
Nine copies for - . ° » ° - 40 
Twelve copies for - - - . - - 60 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted reft 





POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives iv eighteen months. 

WasuincTon, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
expansion of the present age. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





Os Published at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostom 
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